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me 3 NOTICE TO READER » 
When you finish reading this magaziné place a I-cent stamp on this notice, hand same to 
any postal employee, and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front, 


NO WRAPPING — NO ADDRESS 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General. 
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Southern Pine floor of the ballroom in the new 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 


THE FLOOR BEAUTIFUL 


LOORS are the foundation of a successful interior both as to appearance and color scheme. 
A good floor is beautiful in itself and supplies the necessary background for the home 
furnishings. There is no better wood for flooring than— 


Southern Pine 


‘* The Wood of Service’’ 


The ‘‘close,’’ compact grain of Southern Pine makes a smooth floor and one that is easily finished. The wood, although 
naturally light in color, may readily be stained any desired color to harmonize with other woodwork. 
Edge-Grain Southern Pine Flooring is quarter sawed. Only the edge of the grain is exposed to the tread, making it very 
durable under severe usage. It will not sliver, buckle or curl; wears slowly and evenly; it is not affected by frequent wettings. 
Edge-Grain and Flat-Sawed Southern Pine Flooring may be obtained everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Iis lower cost is due to the fact that the wood is so very plentiful. 
“Beauty Plus Service in Floors,” is the title of a handsomely illustrated rmergy 4 
freeonrequest. If youare bu ilding, you should have this booklet. Address Dept. A 
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VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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A book that every 
music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, of 
steady application, of tireless effort, and the ex- 
penditure of more than Eleven Million Dollars to 
place this Victor Record catalog in your hands. 





This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in 
gathering the best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect 
the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to 
recording their superb art for the delight of all generations. They 
attest to the enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent 
in developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. 
And through each and every page runs the story and proof of Victor 
supremacy. 

Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. 
Everybody should have this book, whether or not they havea Victrola. All 
will appreciate it because of the information about artists, operas and 
composers, and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Y Victor Supremacy 





To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark. “His Master's Voice." It is on all gefuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Compeny. 












“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Buy Tour’ Usceiance 
Ready-Cut! 


Wholesale prices. Comes glazed, in sections. 
“Fasybilt.”” Erect it yourself. Any size. Highest 
grade materials supplied complete. 
Shipped promptly anywhere. Send for our Green- 
house and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. FREE. Write 


NOW! 
Gordon-Van Tine Co, *}. "5" 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back _—lowa 

















































HESS ‘summa’ LOCKER 
i The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
~ i wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
agate trated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER.............. NUMBER...._..._____. NUMBER.....__._..... 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER........._.... NUMBER............... 
NAME.... 

STREET... 

CITY. STATE 





Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ 
SERVICE, USING COUPON PRINTED BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK St., BOSTON. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy 
articles mentioned in these columns; please do not send 
money or stamps for such purpose. 

A SMALL, convenient size folding tea or 

bedside table has been invented by a French 
soldier and is being copied in one of our ex- 
clusive specialty shops. It is made on the 
order of an English muffin stand with two 
trays, and when lifted by a rod across the 
top, the shelves drop and the table folds 
perfectly flat. It is particularly convenient 
for travelling as it measures only 27’’ long and 
2” deep when folded. These tables may be 
ordered painted any color with floral decora- 
tions on the trays. The price is $25. [358] 


AG rugs and carpets are having a distinct 

revival. An exclusive shop is showing two 
kinds of old style rugs in delicate chintz colors 
for bedrooms, also in wood tones for living- 
rooms. Single sizes range from $2 to $5. 
Rag carpets by the yard come in old-fashioned 
“Hit or Miss,” blue and white, indigo and 
rainbow stripe, and gingham patterns. [359} 





A PRACTICAL gift that will be sure to please 

anorderly housewife is a strong bag made of 
sail canvas to crack ice in and a wooden mallet. 
The word “‘Ice”’ is effectively cross-stitched in 
red or blue and the bag may be hung on an 
embroidered ring to match. The price of 
bag and mallet, prettily boxed, is $1.75. [360] 





N acceptable gift for a man is a tooled 
leather penholder. They are imported 
from Italy and come in brown or green leather. 
The price is $1. [361] 


needles are being sold in the shops, but one 
of the prettiest devices we have seen is a long 
narrow suede case which holds the full length 
needles. It is about two inches wide, open 
on one side, and is made of brown or gray suede, 
decorated in cut work, with a satin lining to 
match. There are small clasps on each end to 
hold the needles tightly and to prevent the 
work from slipping off the ends. The large 
size case for long needles costs $2 and the 
small size for the shorter steel needles $1. [362] 
A NOVEL kind of gift card to send to a 

soldier friend in camp has fastened inside 
the flap a small white envelope in which to 
put a supply of postage stamps. Nearly all 
the shops are carrying special Christmas cards 
this year for the boys in France. Some of 
them are really very attractive, decorated with 
flags and emblems and bearing all sorts of 
cheerful wishes. The cards range in price 
from five to ten cents apiece. [363] 
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"LINEN OPPORTUNITIES 
for JANUARY 


at McCutcheon’s 


ANUARY at “The Linen Store”’ will be 
a month of opportunity for the far-sighted 
—the opportunity not only to purchase at 
favorable prices, but also to anticipate com- 
ing increases in price. 
During 1918 it is going to be more and more 
difficult to get Linens at any price. 


Only extensive and fortunate buying many 
months ago has enabled us to keep prices at 
the level now prevailing at “The Linen Store.” 
Purchasing at once will save you many 


dollars} over the increased prices that are 
soon to come. 


Send for new booklet, “January 


Opportunities at ‘The Linen Store’. 


James McCutcheon &Co. §—<=4 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts.,N. Y. radi Siare 





























Brass Andirons No, 408 


Fire Place 


Fixtures 
Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders: Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
: ‘ Coal Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds see prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guarant satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. 331 Se.17thSt.. Omaha, Neb. 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
terproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


p narke our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes. Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Gattoway TERRAG 1A ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 




















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


When you buy a Hodgson house it is shipped in sections which 
can be put together quently by unskilled workmen to form the 
exact house you selected. 

Hodgson Portable Houses include: bungalows, garages, cot- 
t ~! S, poultry houses, play houses, dog houses and many 
o 

if wach order now and pay 25% of the price of your house we will 
prepare and hold it until wanted. Send for a catalog Ye 


E. F. HODGSON ?..! Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
East 39th Street, New York City 























GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


md for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 








“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


m= A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 92x12 
inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architecture. 
Practical information. Estimates of 
cost. Floor plans with all dimen- 
sions. Special sketches. 


Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 




















OUTSIDE SHUTTERS 
Made a Comfort 


All the annoyances caused by old fashioned fix- 
tures are dispensed with if you use the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


Operated f rom inside your room 


Shutters are opened and closed and locked 
in any position without raising windows or 










screens—no rattling or banging by wind— 
repair expense saved on wear and tear—so 
simple a child can operate—easily put on 
any dwelling, old or new—and the costis & 
small—endorsed by Architects generally 
and recommended by thousands of users. 


i @ Postal for full information— 
do it now and make the most use 
of your outside shutters. 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 























Al the knitting counter we found also a new 

kind of recipe book—a knitting file. This 
is a small linen-covered book, the pages of 
which are paper envelopes—about a dozen—to 
hold directions for knitting the various kinds 





of garments and supplies that we make nowa-- 


days. The covers are of bright colored linen 
in a variety of shades, and the price $1. The 
file is prettily bound and tied with ribbon. [364] 





JAPANESE an warmers or pocket stoves 

are made of metal covered with velvet and 
make especially welcome gifts for the soldier 
boy. The price of 50 cents each and go cents 
a pair includes ten tubes of fuel. [365] 


JAPANESE embroidery scissors, dressed up 

with a bright colored tassel, are useful and 
look pretty in a work basket. They cut well, 
too, and cost only 50 cents. [366] 





ITS of Chinese blue enamel combined with 
old red tassels are pretty for decorative 
purposes. The enamel pieces are in different 
designs and are very rich in color, each with 
rich red tassels tied across the lower edge. 
They are arranged one above the other, form- 
ing an ornament about a yard long and four or 
five inches wide. They vary in price from 
$3.50 to $5. ec. f [367] 
BOWL or vase of beautiful Ruskin pottery 
which is made in England, adds an artistic 
touch to a room. It comes in shades of 
amethyst, blue, green and yellow. The prices 
range from $4 up. [368] 
F one is fond of cian prints it might be 
interesting to know where they may be 
purchased for 75 cents each. Of course every 
one is different, some having birds, some 
Japanese figures and others bits of landscape. 
Set in a narrow black wooden frame, they are 
very attractive. At the same shop frames 
may be ordered to fit all size prints. —_ [369] 
ERVICE pins are now worn by those having 

a husband, brother or son “‘doing his bit” 

in our new army. The pins are small, of 
enamel or silver, white with red border and 
one or two blue stars in the centre, the two 
stars denoting two or more members of the 
family at the front. Those with one star are 
25 cents and those with two stars, 35 cents. [370] 





APANESE embroideries are always at- 

tractive for decorative purposes, and the 
embroidered satin strips in a great variety of 
colors are reasonably priced at from $1.50 to 
$6. Some are done on bright colored satin, 
others in gay colors on white. They look 
well on the wall or the back of a chair and may 
be used, in fact, in many ways. Combined 
with solid colors they make beautiful lamp 
shades. 674 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 


BOGALVSA 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


("> EXTRA DENSE (= 
wg) LONGLEAF PINE (iy 


(“THERE’S A DIFFERENCE’’) 


THE MORE YOU'LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
YOU OF INSISTINGONIT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 
“BOGALUSA"is the name BY WHICH TO BUY the BEST 
LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 


FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, specify “BOGALUSA” 

—it’s your guarantee. Unless you can identify the lumber 
deliveredasreal” Bogalusa” you’ lirefuseitas ‘not per order.” 
WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 
take an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. (FREE.) 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, La. 


BOGALWSA 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most artistic windows 
made. They will stay where you 


want them if you use 


Wilkins Casement Adjusters 


Safe, noiseless, convenient. Easy to 
use with screens. 


Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, ‘ood, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; ‘‘Food Values,’’10c. ; *“Five- 
Cent Meals,’’l0c. ; ‘‘The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances,’ "lie. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 









































Home tt: Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information a 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


| Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST., CHICACO 
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Seitimasiadlt acd: Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory. 
Look for our Trade-Marks 
Lc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfg., 23 Farrar St.,\Lynn, Mass. | 








lp Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Gcntalogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


















































English Casements 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster Sash or cur- 
tains. 
Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 














FREE 
TRIAL 
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The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 

ate On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEIT 


H’S Dollar Plan Books 
175 Plans estg. below 6000, 
25 over $6000, 









130 Plans of Bungalows 


104 Plans estg. below $io00. 

125 4000, 100 “ Cement and Brick. 

5 “« “ “ $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 
KEITH'S, 979 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., polis, Minn 


SAVE Your Family’s Clothes 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
Sent on 

















Sent on 
e Every woman 
F ree T Y1€Aa 1 wants a Piedmont for 
agift. The grandest gift for 
the money. Your choice of 90 designs and styles of famous 





Piedmont Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere on I5 days’ 
free trial We pay the freight. A Piedmont pays for | Direct 
itself in what it saves. First cost only cost. Protects furs, from 


woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. | Factory 
Needed inevery home. Lasts for generations. Finest |to home 
birthday or weak Nog nia at ' phae's Baving. Write today 
‘or our gre — to you 

IEDMONT RED. CEDAR “CHEST Co Dept. 69, Statesville, N.C. 

















Heat 
Control 











‘THis device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
Maintains exactly the degree you desire day and 
night — saves fuel and many steps—a marvel of con- 


venience. » 
Pye) YN EAPOLIS 

EAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works perfectly 
with any kind of heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 

2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 














FASCINATING book ends for the nursery 

table are designed of a plaster composition 
tinted a lovely shade of reddish amethyst, 
with an attractive bunny sitting up to guard 
the favorite stories kept handy for frequent 
use. They are priced at $3 a pair. [372] 

TUNNING Italian pottery bulb bowls 

come in nests of three for $5. They are 
quite deep and the edge is formed in five 
scallops. They come in lovely shades of 
yellow or lavender. Small shallow bowls of 
the same exquisite pottery large enough for 
one or two bulbs, cost 75 cents and 85 cents 


each. [373] 


UITE the newest hook for bird cages, 

vases or baskets is the “Crane Hook.” 
It is about 8” long, made of metal, and looks 
just as natural as can be, hanging with white 
wings spread and head forward, forming the 
hook. He hangs on a nail by his feet and 
looks as if he were ready to fly away with 
whatever treasure he finds around his neck. 
He costs $1. [374] 





HE latest screen might be called a ‘‘ Vanity 

Screen.’’ The frame is made of ash, three- 
fold, stained any desired color, and instead of 
silk or tapestry, real mirror glass is used. 
There are six panels to a fold, artistically 
subdivided by wooden strips. Standing at 
one side it would make a room look much 
larger and give a very pleasing effect. There is 
also a 31” wicker tea table with mirror top. The 
screen is priced at $80 and the table at $35. [375] 


N one of the favorite specialty shops, a bright 

English woman is displaying a collection of 
antiques that are sure to please the fastidious. 
There is a great variety of old fans and laces 
and most wonderful shawls of all descrip- 
tions, including seventeenth century Sicilian 
lace shawls. There is early Victorian needle- 
work as far back as 1830. Also an old Queen 
Anne hand-quilted bedspread valued at $250. 
Pieces of worsted needlework suitable for back 
of chairs or stools are exquisitely done and 
reasonably priced. [376] 


HE “ Yellow Chinaman” and the “Clown” 

are two new grab-bags that are very amus- 
ing, especially for children’s parties. The old 
Chinaman with his yellow face, black button 
eyes and grinning mouth holds twenty toys or 
presents, and the pale old clown with his 
queer daubed-up face also says that if you 
pull the string and open his head twenty toys 
will be found. They each cost $1.50. [377] 


EAKWOOD stands for vases or bowls add 

to the beauty of the article and display it to 
advantage. A bright sunshiny yellow Ruskin 
pottery vase on a dark teakwood stand is most 
artistic. They cost from $1.25 up according to 
size. In ordering, give diameter of base of bowl 
with which the stand is to be used. [378] 
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Built With 
Koll's Lock Joint 


Patent Columns 


SERVICEABLE ATTRACTIONS — 
For Beautifying Home Grounds |} Garden 


Suitable things required to lend cheer and PBhoscn: 
pleasure to the surroundings of a home. Arbors 


















When writing enclose 20c and ask for Pergola Album ‘*M-30"" 
HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th Street, New York City 













mse BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
— noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
** Representative Cal. Homes ’”’ 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000 — 60c 
** West Coast Bungalows *’ 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500 — 60c 
** Little Bungalows ’’ 


40 Plans, $500 to $2000 —40c 
Send $1.50 for all 3 books and get book of 
75 special plans, also Garage plans............ FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 668 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER 





HAVE SONG BIRDS NEAR YOU 


My free book tells the secrets of attracting all the wild song birds. 
Describes the famous Dodson bird houses, feeders, feeds, etc. 
Send your name for free copy. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, V-Pres. Am. Audubon Society 
703 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ill. 





8 ee 
“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book : 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned @° 


practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
S. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J. 





CHA 
National Bank Bldg. 





SUN ROOM FIGURES 


in FAIENCE 
FOUNTAINS, TILES AND POTTERY 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 























Longer 
Reinforced Concrete 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
ee for foot tripper. Five styles and 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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Copper Steel 


F 


Shoots 


and Roofing Tin 


The copper steel alloy gi oh Bai durability 
and rust-resistance for Tin Roofs and Galva- 
nised, Sheet Metal Work, Cornices, Spouting, 


rough, etc. Leading dealers sell Keystone Coppe: 
Brot Roof” Tin Plates ana Apollo-Ke Keyst Galvanized 


Sheets. You should use no other. Send for our booklets. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburzh, Fa. | 














ART and UTILITY 


meet in 


Fab-rik-O-na 
INTERWOVENS 


(Woven Wall Coverings) 


Artistic—in colorings, patterns, weave. 

Utility—suited to all wall uses in liv- 
ing, sleeping, dining and similar rooms. 

‘You can cover every one of these walls with- 
out duplication, monotony or extravagance. 

Your paper hanger or decorator either has 
them or can get them. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

We will gladly help you with your deco- 

rating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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es and in the twe » publications described here. 


‘Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, " perapectives, descriptions and 
estimates, for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, 


$2. 






“STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectiv es and scale floor plans, of 


—. suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express pre- 
pa 


$5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they 


will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old 


buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. 
Visits for consultation and inspection. 
Address B. S$. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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The Beautiful Air Drying Enamel 

Make your home b iful. Alsoi gifts. 
Anyone can doit. Decorate wood and metal boxes, 
trays, bottles, ivory sets, furniture, etc. 

with “Enamelac.” Dries overnight, No firing. 2 
2. cans at your dealers or complete outfit of 8 


colors, brushes, ind directions, in wood box. 
Post paid, $2,” THEPRANG CO. New York Clicago Bests 
sunonennannnvcncescoecncacanacccesesenens 



















At a very exclusive shop there is a limited 

number of old Japanese stencils that are 
wonderfully attractive. They are dark brown 
in color and the patterns are extremely deli- 
cate. Most of them are conventional designs; 
one of birds is unusually pretty. They would 
be unusual under glass and over a color for a 
tray or a fire-screen, or framed as pictures. 
The price is $2.50. [379] 

VERY good phonograph, painted in bright 

colors, has made its appearance and costs 
only $12.50. It will take either a small or a 
10” record and the tone is exceedingly good. 
It would be excellent for the nursery and be 
sure to delight the children. This price 
includes three amusing nursery records. [380] 





AN unusual wall pocket for flowers is made 

of willow, tinted any color, with an oval 
mirror-back against which flowers would look 
charming. It is about 20” high and the price 
is $10. [381] 
LINEN crash covers for pillows are beauti- 

fully made of Porto Rican drawnwork. 
The designs are dragon, rose and wreath, 
most artistically worked out. The best part 
of these covers is that they will wash and last 
for years. They are designed for a 16’ pillow. 
The price is $5. [382] 


HANGING flower bowl of white glass in 

old Colonial style with a knob underneath 

is attractive and ornamental, suspended by 
bright colored cords. It is priced at $1.75. 

A white goblet vase, very bulgy at the bot- 

tom, is novel and might well be used as a 

miniature gold fish bowl. It costs $1. [383] 





O hide the unsightly telephone book an 

unusually pretty cover has been devised. 
It may be designed of silk in Japanese pattern 
or of cretonne in bright colors. The cover is 
well made and edged with gold braid and is 
pretty enough to use on any book. The silk 
cover is $4.25 and the cretonne $3. [384] 


HINESE sake bottles are now appearing 
as candlesticks. They are short and 
squatty and made of a rich brown pottery and 
when dressed up with a bright orange or green 
tassel and a candle to match, are very unusual 
and artistic. They cost $1.50. [385] 


ONDERFULLY artistic placques_ of 
Italian pottery 7” x 4” with heads of 
quaint Italian characters in bas-relief are 
priced at $1. Some have queer old head- 
dresses and the old ivory effect combined with 
the soft artistic coloring is very pleasing. 
Two larger placques are priced at $1.50 each. 
Holy water cups of the same Italian pottery 
to hang on the wall in old ivory and dull blue 
are very effective. They are priced at $2. [386] 


USE COUPON (PAGE 66) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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HUMIRAD — Air Moistener 


Saves Coal—Improves Health—Gives Comfort 





























Where a HUMIRAD is used— 


YOU save a great deal of coal; 

YOU have no sore throat or dry, parched skin; 

YOU have no fine dust carrying injurious bacteria; 
YOU guardagainst Catarrh, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, etc.; 
YOU protect the furniture and woodwork of your house; 
YOU gain absolute comfort; 

YOU can use it with steam, vapor or hot-water heating. 


Send for circulars 


THE HUMIRAD COMPANY 
15-17 E. 40th Street New York City 


























TEA-HOUSE, GIFT and ANTIQUE SHOP 
FOR SALE éaahade equipped and thoroughly established, 
centrally located on principal Motor Highway between New Y ork 
and Boston. The House is old Colonial—all modern improve- 
ments. Profitable the year around. Ample accommodation for 
over-night guests. An investment of about $10,000 required. 
Business growing beyond physical strength of owner. Chance for 
two people—one a decorator, the other to manage the Tea-House. 
Address, THE HOUSE BE AUTI UL 
THREE PARK STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 











New York School of Finé and Applied Art 


New Term begins January second Write for particulars 
Frank Atvau Parsons, President 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design 
Poster Advertising, Textile Design 
and other industrial subjects 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y 2239 Broadway, New York 
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Furniture 
From all {2 
sides we are |= 
receiving |= 
new appre- |= 
ciations of |= 
our furni- |= 
ture from |: 
those who |: 
have pur- [| 
chased it. |: 
People of taste value the opportunity to express them- |= 
selves through their own choice of finish and coloring, 
and their own selection of the individual pieces for each 
room rather than the purchasing of common sets made 
for a thousand others. 
Our factories are stored with pieces held ready for finishing, |= 
and we are able to give ten-day service if necessary. 
Nothing is more beautiful than a DANERSK BEDROOM SET 
done inthe lovely Venetian colorings or beautiful Natural Wood 
Tones. 
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Write today for Valuable Catalogue “E-1”” 
or call at Exhibition Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue— 4th Floor 
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Illustration from The House Beautiful for February 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FOR FEBRUARY WILL BE THE SPRING BUILDING NUMBER 


Wit Christmas bills still pouring in, with the New Year only a little shivering stranger, and with Jack Frost busily painting winter scenes 
on our windows, it may seem rather early to talk of spring. But spring will come, the birds will nest again, and the builder’s hammer will 
soon sound as merrily as Chanticleer’s welcome to the warming sun, or the thrilling, joyous blare of the season’s first hurdy-gurdy. 


It may be winter now, and the times may be 
dark with war. Yet as surely as the bluebird 
returns with the spring, so surely will man resume 
his normal ways of life, and plan, and build, and 
make a home for those he loves. 

It is for the homes of the world that America is 
fighting—for home and family that our soldiers 
are marching to war. And so, knowing that 
home is dearer today than it has been for many 
a year, THE House Beautirut finds deeper 
enjoyment than ever before in publishing this 
Spring Building Number. 

Indeed, while we are trying to build a more 
harmonious world, we should remember that more 
harmonioustownsand more harmonious houses also 
are devoutly to be wished. In “Harmony in the 
Character of the Suburban Sireet,’”” Frank A. Bourne 
says, in the February Number, “ ‘Architecture is 
frozen music,’ 
but we would 
have to keep 
cotton in our 
ears if some of 
our architec- 
ture should 
thawout. Many 
of our modern 
towns are mere 
mosaics of ma- 
terial brought 
from the four 
corners of the 
globe.” This 


article is illustrated with numerous photographs of 
the right way and the wrong way of community 
planning and is filled with helpful suggestions for 
all who are interested in the “town beautiful.” 
One of the most potent aids in making a town 
or a house beautiful is paint. “‘Concerning the 
Question of Painting” is the title of a splendid 
article for February in which Matlack Price gives 
what he calls “‘a few practical points of permanent 
value to owners of houses.” But he really gives 
many points, and covers the techincal and artistic 
features of the painting question from A to Z. 
The why and the wherefore of certain types of 
houses are interestingly discussed in a prominent 
architect’s article on “A Little Philosophy on 
Home-Making.”’ The writer shows us how one’s 
house can be built to express his personality, why 
a bay window is not necessarily vital to the expres- 
sion of opulence, and why no house should be so 
academically correct that it lacks the germ of life. 
One of the reasons why we are not over-im- 
pressed by old adages is that most of them are not 
true. Witness the millions of refutations of that 
one which declares, “‘No house is big enough for 
two families.” ‘The Two-Family House,” by 
Walter H. Kilham, is one of the best of all the 
articles in the February House BEAUuTIFUL. 
This sort of house, says the author, “‘consists of 
two dwellings, side by side under one roof, each 
having a first and*second story, designed for 
people of moderate means, such as mechanics, 
teachers and architects, and for medium-sized 
families of from two to eight children.”” There 


If you know of a friend who doesn’t take THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL there is no better time than the 
beginning of this new year to fill out the attached coupon and send her a six months’ subscription 


you are! And then he proceeds to show how such 
houses may be made convenient and artistic. 

“Somewhere in New England” is the chronicle 
of a recruit who is helping to Hooverize our rural 
districts. It is not a building article in the archi- 
tectural sense, but it is remarkably constructive 
as regards the vital business of keeping house in 
these lean days of conservation. 

Every page of THe House Beautirut for 
February will be practical. In addition to the 
articles named above, there will be others, with 
many illustrations, on electricity in the home; 
mantels and fireplaces; houses of clapboards, shin- 
gles and cabblestones, with plans, photographs and 
detailed descriptions; small house interiors; storm 
porches; answers to questions that are often 
asked about architecture; and, of course, the House 
Beautiful Home that we ourselves are building. 
Whether you 
are going to 
build, or wheth- 
er you are 
merely dream- 
ing about build- 
ing—some day, 
—you will find 
THe House 
BEAUTIFUL for 
February anin- 
valuable com- 
pendium of 
home-maki ng 
information. 





Name 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months to the following: 
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Talks With Our Readers 





E like this pic- 


ture. It takes 
us back—back to a 
side-hill meadow in 
Pennylvania on one 
of those wintry days, 
all too infrequent for 
us children, when the 
whole world was a 
great, glistening 
“crust” of snow 
under ice, a “crust” 
that you could walk 
on, stamp on, a 
“crust” that you 
couldn’t break 
through even if you 
were as old as nine- 
going-on-ten and 
large for your years. 
The children in the 
picture have their 
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sled with them, but Photograph by Phil M. Riley 
if they are really true 
economists as we were, they haven’t been 
using it. All we needed on those crusty 
days was a barrel stave—you couldn’t fall 
far off a barrel stave. And sometimes— 
though we didn’t feel it necessary to mention 
this at home—we used to dispense with the 
barrel stave, and just sit down and start 
and keep going. 

The economy of using a barrel stave in 





of ingenuity. It seems as though economy 
to a good many of us means bare, drab 
Going-Without-Things, when real economy 
is a cheerful live little body with a headpiece 
that is always busy about Getting-You- 
What-You-Want, but in a way that puts 
more of yourself into it than would be pos- 
sible if you just ordered it sent home and 
paid for it on the first of the month. 


practise in these 
days of war prices 
and of continual 
tugs at our heart- 
strings. There’s 
something exasper- 
ating to our nerves 
about being told 
that we ought to go 
without this and 
that, when, willy- 
nilly, we have to go 
without not only 
this and that, but 
also these and 
those. 

What we want is 
to be told how we 
can have what we 
want without de- 
priving others of 
comforts that they 
might have if we 
went without. What 
we want is to find out how to make the 
most of what we have; how to keep our 
homes looking fresh and inviting without 
buying brand new things from attic to 
cellar. 

Well, these are just the things that THE 
House BEAUTIFUL is going to talk to you 
about and show you in 1918. It’s going to 
show you how to make the Most and the 
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place of a sled, is characterized by a quality THE House BEAUTIFUL doesn’t want to Best of What You Have. Making the 
that should characterize all economy—that preach anything—not even economy—and Best of What You Have is just the kind 
subject about which we hear so much nowa- it especially doesn’t take much stock in of job that Ingenuity loves to set her 
: days and have to think somuch—the quality preaching what most of us are forced to _ hand to. 
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LAMPS OF USE AND BEAUTY 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


* 


ACH of the changing seasons brings its own compensation. 

As the chill of winter settles upon us we may regret our 
lessened opportunities for outdoor life, but may still reflect that 
life has few better things to offer than the lamp and fireside with 
congenial friends or the congenial book. 

If we for an instant doubt the importance of the lamp in 
securing home-feeling and cheer we have but to enter one of 
those abodes where the upper light 


maker in all his work but never more so than in the selection 
of lamps. The commercial-fixture man has laid many traps for 
the unwary in the way of brass and fancy metals with opales- 
cent shades in disagreeable variations of green and yellow: 
there are pottery lamps—as there are jardinieres—in which the 
tones or blending of tones have that quality of vulgarity so to 
be discriminated against; and even not all the Chinese and 
Japanese lamps of modern make 





holds sway:—glaring, yet dreary, 
cold and uninviting. At this season 
particularly, then, we shall find it 
advisable to consider afresh the 
existing lighting of our homes. 

Happily the chandelier has 
largely passed out of use except in , 
its proper sphere of salon and ball- 
room, but the present affliction is 
scarcely less intense—the inverted 
dome reigns supreme! Why should 
the strongest light be thrown upon 
the ceiling? The portion of the 
room to be illuminated is naturally 
that which we ourselves occupy: 
the further corners and the upper 
and lower areas may well go off to 
halftone and shadow, thus giving 
relief and charm. 

In general and for the moderh 
artistic home, it may be said that 
the only sources of illumination 
worth considering are side lights, 
lamps and candles. The first and 
the last may find only occasional 
employment, but the use of the 
lamp is constant. 

Except for the slender standard 
lamp which has no receptacle for 
oil, the same styles are adapted for 
electricity, oil or gas. The electric 
system is the most convenient and 
the only objection to it is the nec- 
essary wire: this we shall have to 
dispose of as best we can. I| have 
often wondered if someday we shall 
not have “wireless” lamps. Here 
Mr. Marconi might help us out. 


THE PURCHASE OF THE LAMP 





Henry James, in his novel, “The 
Ambassadors,” gives us the phrase, 
“a deep suspicion of the vulgar.” 











————- 


are good. 

In all furnishing the great desid- 
eratum is to realize what really is 
needed before attempting to sup- 
ply it. How often do we find 
people sallying forth to purchase 
articles for the home without any 
clear idea of what is required; is it 
wonderful that they are soon be- 
guiled by something “pretty” but 
quite inappropriate for its environ- 
ment? Apart from its environment 
no decorative object should for a 
moment be considered, for, no mat- 
ter how intrinsically beautiful it 
may be, if it does not fit both use- 
fully and decoratively into the 
existing scheme of things, its advent 
will bring not beauty but discord 
and discontent. 

There are, it will be seen, a few 
matters to consider before a lamp 
is purchased :—For what room is it 
to be used? Should the lamp be 
handsome or simple? Is a strong 
light needed over a large area or is 
a softened illumination desired? 
Upon what sized table is it to 
stand? What should be the lamp’s 
height? Should it be slender or of 
more ‘rounded form? Of what 
character are the furnishings with 
which it is to go? What is to be 
its background or particular situa- 
tion, and of what color or combi- 
nation of colors should or might it 
be? Should its tone be light or 
dark? Do you need something 
striking or restrained, colorful or 
quiet? 

The mental answering of such 
questions, so far from pinning us 

‘down, acts as a kindly guide in the 
making of our choice. Frequently, 











This suspicion should constantly 


dwell with the decorator or home- Attractive lamps in attractive environments in such cases, we may have a happy 
Copyright, 1917, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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By courtesy of A.H. Notman & Co., New York. 


A fine example in Italian Renaissance 
design which could be used in any Re- 
naissance room. 


surprise and find something different from 
our anticipations; something that, perhaps, 
without our cogitations we should not have 
dared to purchase, but which now we find 
answers precisely to our needs. 

The lighted lamp is likely to be the greatest 
centre of interest in any room, and attracts 
attention even when unillumined. For this 
reason the expenditure of say fifty dollars or 
more for a handsome and unusual lamp 
would often prove a better decorative in- 
vestment than the spending of. the same 
amount on a piece of furniture. A lamp for 
reading or sewing should be of convenient 
height to give proper illumination, while the 
light itself should be strong and unimpeded 
by fringe. A fringe of beads, particularly, 
casts a swaying and annoying shadow. For 
such purposes the light should also retain its 
whiteness, so that, if shades of a pronounced 
coloring are chosen, they should be lined with 
white. If the light is to be diffused over a 


wide area, it is well that.the shade should be light 


in tone and of sufficient transparency. 


On the other hand, in a reception-room these 
qualities are not of so much moment. The light 
should tell through the shades sufficiently to illum- 
inate the main portion of the room softly and 
pleasantly but not strongly enough to annoy 
our eyes; while especial attention should be given 


to beauty and interest. 


Where a room is throughout of a definite period- 
character the lamp—as other lighting fixtures— 
should of course follow the period. Where, as in 
many instances, it contains more or less period 
furniture but is pleasantly and not erratically 
If the room is of 
non-committal character, the lamp may be any- 
thing which is generally attractive and _har- 
If the room be furnished in the ‘‘newer” 
modern mode, the form of the lamp should be 


eclectic, the choice is wide. 


monious. 


simple and the color definite. 


In a large room, even where side-lighting fixtures 
are supplied, a pair of matching or similar lamps 


By courtesy of A.H. Notman & Co., New York. 


A pedestal lamp of excellent design 
which could be used in any room. 


most of them, 


—= _ 


By courtesy of Mr. Edward I. Farmer, NewYork City. 


Chinese porcelain vase in light blue with a 
shade of Chinese satin in precisely the same 
tone embroidered with flowers and birds in 
shades of blue, rose, yellow and green. The 
lamp is surmounted by a carved white jade 
finial. 


will often be needed. They may be placed near the two 
ends of a long table as illustrated in the group of lamps in 
their environment, or on two smaller ones. 
ing sometimes than this uniformity, is a large lamp sup- 
plemented by one or two smaller ones of differing character 
placed elsewhere about the room. These supplementary 
lamps need not always or generally be lighted, but should 
be placed in advantageous situations, so that if it is re- 
quired to illuminate that particular portion or any interest- 
ing feature it may easily be done. 
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More interest- 


Lamps OF MANY VARIETIES 


The description and picturing of museum pieces or of 
antiques selected and fitted for the wealthy connoisseur 
would be of little value to the average householder. Far 
better will be some treatment of such lamps as are not abso- 
lutely prohibitive in price, together with simple but, in their 
way, artistic products. 
ing, but a little consideration will consign most of them to 
certain classes. 

Bowl or Vase and Pedestal or Standard Lamps comprise 


At first the variety seems bewilder- 


though there are attractive things which do 
not come under these heads and which must 
be treated separately. These two may be 
equally handsome or equally simple, and 
consequently a choice is apt to resolve itself 
into the selection of the particular example 
which best pleases us. It may be noted, 
however, that, speaking generally, the bowl 
shape has the more homelike appearance, 
while the pedestal possesses the more formal 
quality. If space on the table is any con- 
sideration, the pedestal lamp is naturally the 
one chosen. 


Bow. SHAPES 


These are made of almost every conceiv- 
able material, but among the best are those 
of porcelain and pottery with silken or 
parchment shades. These bases may be 
found in many beautiful shapes, colorings 
and textures, and in plain tones, mottled, 
blended or decorated. The shades, likewise, 
are of many shapes and colorings, and plain, 








erbert Dixie, ; 


Vase of rose Pauleo Ware, mottled. 

















By courtesy of Wolstan Herbert Dixie, 


Vase of peacock-feather design in blue ana gray. 
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Two charming boudcir lamps. 


brocaded, blended, or with human figures, 
birds, plants, etc. Not only do these lamps of 
plain or blended coloring come from Europe 
and the Orient, but it is pleasing to be able to 
say that many kinds, and some of them among 
the very best, are made right here in our own 
land. It would be impossible to mention all 
these good things. One may say that examples 
of the Pauleo ware (accent second syllable) in 
mottled effects and sometimes with a perpen- 
dicular stripe of the same are very attractive. 
They are in soft, rich tones of tan, rose, mauve, 
blue, gray, etc. This establishment also turns 
out a metal-surfaced pottery, between silver 
and gun-metal in tone. 

Among many attractive solid-color porce- 
lains in the Lenox ware | especially noted a 
glorious shade of deep rose. This 
particular jar was of medium size 
and the price was $8. It would 
make a beautiful lamp for a 
boudoir where the dominant note 
is rose. 

Two good styles, recently seen, 
of handsome lamps without deco- 
ration may be given: vase-shaped 








Antique I mari 
vase in possession 
of Speelman Bros. of 
London. One of a 
set of five Japanese 
vases. 


This lamp and the one at 
the right of the Chinese 
Lamps are exampies of Pot- 
tery Lamps of distinction 
with handsome shades. 


baking, soft rose or tan, with 
dark metal base, with shades in 
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Colonial lamp arranged by 
the writer. 
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By courtesy of Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc., New York. 


A very beautiful example of Oriental Art and American 
taste in the provision of its shade. 


bowl of pottery 
mottled in the 














By courtesy of Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc., New York. 


probably do so when he studies 
the examples which, thanks to 
the uniform courtesy of those 
whose names accompany them, 
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Bases of carved wood, the left cne 
gilded and the right painted. The shades 
are of paper; the one of the bird design 
has a parchment background; the back- 
ground of the other, a fruit design, is 
antiqued. 


richer tones of the same and 
handsome silk fringe of the same 
or of gold: black porcelain, vase- 
shaped, with teak-wood base, the 
porcelain having a strongly re- 
flective surface; dome-shaped 
shade of burgundy silk with 
fringe of the same and four 
heavy silk cornering tassels de- 
pending but slightly below the 
fringe. When illuminated, the 
effect of the shade reflected in 
the upper surface of the bowl is 
of extreme richness. 

If the reader has not tong ago 
reached the conclusion that the 
most beautiful vase lamps ex- 
tant are the Chinese, he will 












Chinese Lamps of varying 
types, with specially adapted 
shades. In the centre. 

By courtesy of Mr. Edward I. 

Farmer, New York. 
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effective. 
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By courtesy of Mr. Edward I. Farmer, New York. 


A Chinese Lamp of great symmetry and 
beauty with a specially designed shade. 


| have been so fortunate as to include with 
this article. Most of these Chinese lamps are 
Oriental reproductions, as antiques are of 
course beyond the reach of all but the wealthy. 

Of the originals one almost fears to let 
himself go in eulogy, but nothing approach- 
ing them has ever been accomplished in other 
Keramic art excepting that of their neighbors 
of Japan. In form the Greeks have always 
been acknowledged supreme, yet it is doubtful 
if even they exceeded the grace of some of the 
Chinese contours, while in the realm of color, 
either lavish or restrained, the Oriental stands 
alone. 

As has already been said, reproductions 
still remain for the person of average means. 
Remarkably good ones were made by the 
Chinese themselves, and in some of the famous 
European factories in early days, but these 
are probably now aiso practically unprocur- 
able. Modern European reproductions are, 
| believe, usually poor and so are some of the 
modern Oriental ones, but many of the latter 
are of great beauty—certainly of greater 
beauty for lamps than any other porcelain 
at our command. 

Though some writers nave dwelt upon the 
difference in spirit between Oriental and 
European art, Orientalism runs through the 
whole cycle of Western decoration. It was 
even rampant among the Italians, many 


Shepherd design bound in 
gold guimpe. 

A flower design in color on 
black background. 

A Chinese design that is very 


































































































































Courtesy of Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys, Inc. < 
New York. 


A bronze copy of an antique Japanese 
piece, with a shade of Chinese embroid- 
ery. The 4” fringe is silk. Lamp and 
shade. 


Paper shades of un- 
usual designs, by cour- 
tesy of Ramsey, Lyon 
& Humphreys,. 
New York. 
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courtesy of Mr. Edward I. Farmer, New York. 
An old Ming figure in dull gold and red 


lacquer tones. Shade of Chinese gold-color 
silk brocade. 
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One may sometimes see in an Oriental store 
a vase which particularly takes his fancy and 
which can be bought for from $8 to $20. Base 
and fittings can be added by an electric-light 
manufacturing factory and a shade of any 
desired style made to accompany it. 

The art of Japan is second only to that of 
China. The antique Imari vase and the 
bronze lamp illustrated are two fine examples 
in different fields. The modern work is known 
tous all. Speaking in general only, the designs 
in the modern Keramic pieces are apt to be 
large and effective and usually less adapted 
to Western interiors than are Chinese ware 
and the finer patterns in the pottery and por- 
celain of Japan. 

For rooms done in the “modern” vein, 
some of the plain colors previously mentioned 
would be admirable. The grays could have 
shades in rose, or yellow, and a bowl of Chinese 
yellow might be accompanied by a shade to 
match, edged and paneled in black or deep 
blue. A gray lamp with shade of translucent 
gray edged in the same way with Chinese 
red would be equally good. The lamps of 
plain color Japanese pottery with brown 
wicker and silk shades—also wickered—are 
excellent for many simple rooms, and those 
surrounded with basket work are equally 
good for porches. 

The dull green pottery lamps, both Ameri- 


Renaissance motifs being of Asiatic influence, to say nothing of can and European, have been a good deal overdone and they 


the wave of “Chinese taste” which swept eighteenth century 
We need, therefore, have no more hesita- 
tion in introducing Chinese lamps than Oriental rugs into any 
rooms where the general scale of richness and color makes them 
Those of simple design and coloring may with 
equal discretion be used in simple rooms and some of the tones 
of yellow, gray-blue and green are so exquisite that it seems as 
if no decoration could enhance their:loveliness. 
simple contour and with a handsome but not unduly elaborate 
shade is shown at the left of the group of three Chinese lamps 


England and France. 


appropriate. 


illustrated. 


odd design. 


A lamp of this 


accompanies eighteenth century English furniture. 
Dresden and similar European wares are likewise attractive in 
appropriate situations. 

In metal there are many good shapes in bowl lamps; and one 
should not close this section without a mention of those of this 
style now made in mahogany. 


are neither particularly interesting nor individual. 

One of the lamps illustrated has a design of peacock-feathers 
in blue and gray, and there are many other charming things of 
Wedgewood ware is dignified and appropriately 


Those of 


As the wooden bowl, even in 
(Continued on page 112) 


















































IN the fascinating old city of Peking many of the 
American residents live in Chinese houses. These 
native houses, while they have certain disadvantages 
to which one must learn to accustom oneself, make 
charming residences on the whole. One cf their ad- 
vantages is that of privacy. The Chinese, although 
they are a sociable people who love to get together in 
tea houses and guild halls, demand strict privacy in 
their homes. For absolute seclusion, in the very heart 
of a city, these homes are unrivalled. 

One turns off the wide thoroughfares peculiar to the 
Northern Capital into narrow alleys, called in the 
native dialect ‘‘hutungs.”’ These streets, smothered in 
dust, full of carts, jinricshas and wheelbarrows and of 
pedlers crying their wares, are noisy and dirty in the 
extreme. On either side of them, one-story shops of 
every kind alternate with rows of blank, high walls and 
the closed gates of dwellings. A ring at one of these 
outer gates may admit you suddenly from the middle 
of the street into a very haven of peace. 

As the gate opens you are confronted by a tall screen 
that cuts off any further view. This screen stands at the 
entrance to the outer court, which leads by another gate 
into a second court or series of courts. Here the family 
lives, doubly screened from the outside world. ‘‘Sheof the 
inner apartments,” says the Chinaman of his wife. The 
foreign lady, too, spends much time in her quiet courts 
where she can sew or read under the trees, set her table 
out-of-doors and even sleep under the stars if she will. 

Very striking is the beauty of these Oriental houses. 
The long tiled roofs of the low buildings grouped around 
the courts; the latticed windows arranged in many 
delightful patterns; the little gates, circular or vase 
shaped opening into side courts; the inscriptions over 
the doors—all are interesting and picturesque. The 
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courts are paved, but here and there, bricks have been 
removed to make a rose bed or to plant a flowering tree. 
The judicious foreign householder leaves the outside of his 
pretty Chinese house alone. It cannot be muchimproved. 

Inside, however, some changes must be made. The 
brick floors must be replaced by wooden ones, glass set 
into the paper windows and bathrooms and fireplaces 
added. The rooms are usually long and low. The 
heavy beams of the roof, left exposed as in all Chinese 
architecture, are often concealed by a mat ceiling. The 
walls may be panelled with dull colored grass cloth or 
hung with rich brocades or satins. 

Furnishing these rooms is a pleasant task in Peking 
where so many beautiful things may be found at such 
small prices. Old rugs in wonderful, faded colors, 
while they are becoming rare, may still be found by the 
persistent searcher. There are large cupboards in 
dark, shiny woods, undecorated except for their brass 
trimmings. There are smaller cupboards from Shansi, 
finished in gaily colored lacquer, and charming tables in 
every size and shape, high and slender, low and square, 
often exquisitely carved, brocades, embroideries, lan- 
terns, porcelains, brought together after much patient 
searching in dark little curio shops. What a harmonious 
setting they have in one’s quaint Chinese rooms! 






AMERICAN HOMES IN PEKING 
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[F we said it once, we said it a hundred times, as we wore out 
our American shoes on the hard white roads of England, and 
caught glimpses through the hedgerows of the old English 
cottages:—‘‘ Why can’t we in America build houses that look 
more homelike? Why can’t we give the houses on our suburban 
roads and country lanes more of this English look of always 
having been there, of. always belong- AA rm 
ing there?” > 

When we study the English house 
we find it impossible to imagine any 
other house on that particular spot: 
in America, most of the houses seem 
restless in their inappropriate settings, 
ready to move on to another lot. We 
know, even if the Englishman does 
not, that the inside of our American 
house is much more livable than that 
of his, either past or present,—that 
we have developed a plan which gives 
an economy of space and a conse- 
quent economy of time and labor that © 
have no equal, that we have intro- 
duced conveniences in living and con- 
veniences in service that ought to give 
an expression of home comfort and 
home happiness to our houses. It 
seems altogether illogical that’ an 
English house of the olden time where 
the food was served from the remote 
kitchen through the cooling process 
of along hall, and where a single stair- 
case had to suffice for all purposes, 
should show to the world a look of 
comfort and well-ordered living, while 
our convenient kitchen and serving 
pantry, our front and back stairs, our 
well planned living-room, dining- 
room and bedrooms shew smug, 
exteriors. 

Our four walls with their characterless roofs may spell effi- 
ciency, our pindling chimneys may proclaim to the world the 
glories of a central heating plant and its advantages over the 
old fireplaces, but these do not indicate a home, the abiding 
place of a group of individuals united in the intimate com- 
munity life of a faraily. House building gives the architect 
the most personal problem he has to deal with, but often he 
handles it purely as a question of housing a certain number 
comfortably on a certain limited area,—and the contractor, 
building for investment, goes still further and kills miles of 
habitable land by cube-like excrescences that cannot even be 
called “houses”—let alone “homes.” 

So, with the question in our minds as to where the differences 
lay between the old English and the modern American house, 
we set ourselves to search the old, with the hope that we might 
find, not through imitation but by example, points that would 
help America to redeem her houses from their sins of omission 
and commission; that we might discover those essentials that 
cannot be omitted from the homelike house exterior and those 


slick and uninteresting 





IN THE SMALLER HOUSES IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 





ELIZA. 2. 
Illustrated by the Author 





“‘A touch of half-timber work here and there to relieve 
the severity of the stone wall surface as in the house at 
Much Wenlock.” 
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distressing American additions that must be doomed to go. We 
granted in the beginning that the proportion of good houses to 
bad ones in any English community is apt to be greater than in 
an American group, and consequently the tone of each is raised, 
but we determined to !ook not at the group, but at the individual 
house for inspiration, the type one comes upon quite solitary on 
the country road as well as along the 
picturesque streets of the small vil- 
lages. We granted also the softening 
effect of time and tried to allow for 
it in our estimate. 

The most obvious charm of the 
English house is its simplicity, its un- 
ostentatious effect. This is of course 
due in part to the architectural forms, 
but it is still more the result of the 
placing of the house with regard to 
the street,—the sense of retirement 
and privacy that the Englishman has 
always considered an essential expres- 
sion of the werd “home.” It is not 
a morbid, introspective turning in, it 
is merely the natural desire to talk 
things over in the family circle that 
makes the English house turn its deaf 
ear to the noise of traffic and its sound 
one to the joys of home. The casual 
passerby is permitted only a sugges- 
tion of the real life of the house, his 
curiosity is piqued, his envy aroused. 
The stimulus of this suggestive 
treatment to the imagination is as 
intense here as in the other Fine Arts. 
The view of Sandford Orcas shows 
the rather formidable entrance by 
the gatehouse to the right, and the 
charming homelike character of the 
facade that faces the garden. One must be a real friend of 
the family to come through the great arch on the right into 
this privacy. We boldly tasted the joys of a thorough inspec- 
tion of the house and grounds because it was “for let” and 
our title of Americans forced us unconsciously into the pose 
of prospective owners. Quite as secluded a view is shown in 
the sketch of the garden facade of the Court House at Pains- 
wick. The hospitable owner let us in to some of the joys of 
English life when he let us sketch, not only the architectural 
background of afternoon tea, but the tea party itself. This 
lawn is protected from the eyes of strangers by a hedge and 
a gate; it is in reality an outdoor room of the house, as 
natural a setting for family gatherings in the summer as the 
hearth is in the winter. 

These are illustrations, however, of the English house and 
grounds where the space is unrestricted. Americans may learn 
more from the treatment of more closely crowded quarters,— 
from such an example as that of the Bell Inn at Ludlow. Here 
we see the English spirit of eminent domain holding in spite of 
the nearness of the house to the road, and the semi-public 
character of the building. The little Inn had to be put on the 
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highroad, right in the dust of traffic, its front door had to face 
the street. Yet it refuses even then to live down to the unen- 
ticing name of public house. There is a picket fence and a stone 
wall, a part of which may be seen in the drawing, and there are 
gates swung open to 
indicate the hospi- 
tality of the Inn. And 
when the traveller is 
comfortable for the 
night the gates will be 
closed as a mark of 
that same hospitality. 

Is it an overdevel- 
oped sense of democ- 
racy that makes 
Americans line up 
their houses, put their 
front doors on the 
street front and run 
their grass plots in 


with their neighbors rey 
to indicate that all »"selpry 
share in the common is ee 
good of the green- lii\\\ 

sward? Perhaps this | 

is the kindest explana- 

tion of the publicity we give our home life, but it seems quite as 
probable that it is the American desire to lose nothing, that 
accounts for these American habits and the still more pernicious 
placing of the porch. This porch, our summer out-of-doors 
living-room, is set boldly towards the street so that the children 
may be trained from infancy to distinguish a model of this year 
from an older car, and count the cigars lighted on the neighbor’s 
porch. You may argue that the Englishman has no porch, and 
so is immune from the 
temptation to rock 
and gossip. If he had 
developed this modern 
luxury in Tudor times, 
| believe he would 
have set it in an angle 
of his house or around 
towards his private 
garden, and would 
still have maintained 
his sense of seclusion. 
Such, we have seen in 
our illustrations, was 
his treatment of his 
terrace or private 
garden plot which he 
uses as a deck porch. 
There are hopeful 
signs in America today 
of a greater freedom in 
planning. It is becoming not unusual to see the Kitchen placed 
in the right corner for exposure and service even if it is the front 
corner, and the delightful back and sides of the house freed 
from the grocer and iceman, and ready for family use. Our 
more recent combination of the garage as a part of the house 
may work for still more freedom of plan, though hardly it would 
seem for more seclusion. 

The English house is not only well set in relation to the street, 
but it is properly set on the lot with relation to the grade of the 
land. One of the most hopeful signs of the times in America, is 
the following of this precedent in our best houses, both in low 
setting and in proper planting. In no other way can the 


The Bell Inn near Ludlow 
—‘‘Here we see the English 
spirit of eminent domain 
holding in spite of the near- 
ness of thehouse to the road.” 










Sandford Orcas—‘‘One must bea real friend of the family to come_through the 
great arch on the right into this privacy.” 
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building have that effect of belonging, of growth from the soil. 
The planting around the base and moderate use of lattice to 
bring the green up over the walls, tie the house still more firmly 
into its environment. 


It is unfortunately the American spirit 
of utilitarianism that 
sets many of our 
houses up on stilt-like 
cellar walls with the 
porch at the top of a 
flight of steps so high 
that it seems more like 
a stair landing than a 
piazza. The canny 
American contractor 
sets the small labor of 
digging a cellar that is 
=\_ onlyhalf underground, 
“" and the utility of this 
: same cellar lighted by 
fy large windows, over 
against the cost of the 
deeper cellar with 
areas around the win- 
I. (Hf dows, and he naturally 
jae finds no reason for set- 
ting the house low. 
As long as the American housewife clamors for a well lighted 
laundry in the cellar, and raises no objection to the ungainly 
effect such a basement wall gives, there can be no salvation 
for the house. In this respect the “looks’’ must be a financial 
asset, it is the only weapon the purchasing public has to force 
the contractor to set the house properly. 

When we come to study the English house at closer range we 
find a delight in materials, in their combination and their texture 
which is almost un- - 
known to the Ameri- 
can public. These 
houses were built in 
that blessed time in 
the history of archi- 
tecture when people 
were forced to use the 
materials at hand. Is 
it too much to hope 
that our embargoes 
and slender transpor- 
tation facilities in the 
present day may prove 
a silver lining to the 
heavy architectural 
cloud under which we 
live? The English ex- 
amples here illustrated 
show a wonderful 
adaptation of local 
materials. The Court House at Painswick is from the Cotswold 
Hills, a region of stone, where not only walls had to be built 
of that material, but roofs and chimneys as well. The stone 
was shaly and split up in the frost, for tiles, and the builder 
sorted out his sizes, keeping the longer, thicker pieces for the 
courses near the eaves and the smaller for those near the ridge. 
When he came to turn an angle for the projection of a roof, 
the builder found it necessary to abandon the sharp turn, and 
lay the slates with a gradual sloping curve from the main roof 
to the roof at an angle. This treatment, and the irregularity 
of the stones in thickness, gave to the whole roof a charm of 
texture that is a joy for all times. Sandford Orcas is in the 
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same material and has the same charm of wave in its roof surface, 
And a sug- 
gestion of this charm is so easy to get if only our carpenters 
could abandon their mathematical method of laying shingles, 


the same absence of hardness in the roof valleys. 


A Farm near Fenhampton—‘‘The 
porch gives a shelter and usually a 
seat from which there is 
much to see and 
admire.” 


and be a bit careless in this particular branch of their trade. 
The material of houses in other parts of England shows a 
delightful use of a variety of materials combined with a rare 
skill that we need to take lessons from. There is no example 
of our “shirt-waist”’ houses with bands of color, and material, 
defining the waist lines. The treatment is subtle, a touch of 
half-timber work here and there to relieve the severity of the 
stone wall surface, as in the house at Much Wenlock, or a 
half-timber overhang to give a variation in the second 
story of the old Bell Inn near Ludlow. Often there are clap- 
boards combined with half-timber, as in Miss Ellen Terry’s 
farm at Smallhythe, or stone used with wood and half-timber 
in the farm near Fenhampton. The varieties and delights that 
can be gained by this combination of materials in one house 
are untold, and the field is almost an unexplored one for us in 
the smaller houses in America. 

The mistake is too often made of associating the term “the 
English house” with intricate recesses and projections, and 
attributing its charm to that strong play of light and shade 
which such projections bring about. If we considered an 
extreme irregularity of plan an essential of the style, we would 
find that the cheaper American house could not afford to learn 
from it,—such is the cost of projections of walls and roofs. But 
picturesqueness in the English house is the result 


of honest building, not of scattered planning. An sas 


overwhelming number of small English houses as 
show a rectangular floor plan, and the charm of nt 
the exterior due to a break in the second story, 
with a small overhang, and a break in the roof 
line with a gable. Occasionally a gabled projection 
and a porch projection are used, as in the old Bell 
Inn at Ludlow, the farm near Fenhampton, and 
various other examples. Both the overhang and 
the gable on the roof are utilitarian as well as 
artistic. The overhang gives more space on the 
projecting story, as well as a horizontal accent 
of shadow which gives a large return in charm 
and effectiveness with a small outlay of cost; the 
gable treatment on a long roof furnishes lighting and head 
room in the attic, and gives a good contrast of line to the 
long horizontal roof. When we compare its value to the 
countless dormers that cumber our American roofs, we wonder 
at our architectural blindness. 

Much of the charm of the English house depends on the 
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Its steep pitch, which is as important a safe- 


unbroken roof. 
guard against leaks in this country as in rainy England, presup- 
poses a house plan that is necessarily shallow in proportion to 


For both utilitarian and artistic reasons the span 
of the roof must be limited, it must cover 
and not extinguish the walls. Those exces- 
sive roofs designed by some extremists where 
the eaves seem to rest on the rain barrel, are 
as ludicrous outdoors as they are vicious 
inside. In America we need to cultivate the 

2, well proportioned roof, to cover it with a 
-* material of pleasing texture laid with art 
instead of precision, and to keep it free from 
dormers. If the windows of the end gables 
with those of the occasional front gable that 
cut the roof are not enough to light and 
ventilate the attic, add a long dormer, but 
add it in the back where it is entirely suit- 
able and even attractive. 

As indispensable to the roof as the ridge-pole itself are the 
chimneys. Alas for our nine-by-twelve-inch flues,—those won- 
derful economizers of brick and destroyers of effect! Yet even 
these small units may be grouped and massed together to form 
delightful rectangular chimneys that, with or without panel 
work, are assets to the house in color and mass, and a skilful 
architect may add, with a small expenditure of brick, projections 
that suggest the clustered chimney stacks of the English house, 
such as those at Much Wenlock. 

It is these personal touches that count in every house, and 
we find that the builders of the old English houses never neg- 
lected to add them. At the entrance doorway, or its almost 
indispensable companion, the entrance porch, is placed almost 
always a bit of workmanship that attracts the eye. The porch 
gave a shelter and usually a seat from which, even before the 
latch string was pulled, there was much to see and admire. 
Such an introduction to the house is certainly a grateful substi- 
tute for our American door-stoop or our front piazza. The 
English house may have a hedge that is formidable and unin- 
viting, its gate may creak on its hinges, but the welcome of 
the porch is unmistakable. 


its length. 













Miss Elien Terry’s 
Farm at Smallhythe— 
“A rectangular floor 
plan, and the 
charm of the 
exterior due to 
a break in the 
second story 
with a small 
overhang.” 
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The life and vivacity of the English house is expressed more 
in its windows than in any other feature. They carry out com- 
pletely and charmingly that first strong dominant note that we 
marked in the setting of the house, the note of privacy. They 
are not show windows to impress those looking on from with- 
out, American youth might not consider them proper show 
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The Court House at 
Painswick—“This lawn 
is in reality an 
out-door room of the 
house, as natural a 
setting for family 
gatherings in sum- 
mer as the hearth 
is in winter. 
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windows from within, but they are an integral part of the wall 
composition. The small leaded panes catch the sun’s rays and 
give a glitter in every light that makes them of striking beauty. 
They are not outlined with painted casings, or cut up by white 
wood muntins; they belong in the wall as an opening between the 


not claim them? 


COMBINING OLD CARVINGS 


Carved Doors of an Old Altar 
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half timber uprights, or set deep in the 
stone wall or, grouped in a bay, to form a 
roomof glasssides. And the variety of win- 
dow sizes, while expressing the variety of 
indoor needs, yet shows a unity in the ever 
present lowest common denominator, the 
small pane. This small pane sets the do- 
mestic scale of the house, it is indispensable 
in the artistic unity of the composition. 
The grouped window lights are as 
effective within as in the exterior com- 
position. They give a concentrated light 
in the rooms that makes for character 
in the interior, a permanent source of in- 
terior decoration. And the variety of bay, 
oriel, mullioned and latticed windows are 
just so many added delights to the eye. 


Our short analysis has shown us only a few of the rich sug- 
gestions that the English house can give to us in America. 

We are inheritors of these architectural joys: why should we 
They would certainly feel as much at home 
on our soil, as in England. 


im NEW PIECES 


Tabernacle become the 


Central Decorative Motif of a Credence of Recent Design 


By SAMUEL W. 


and was one of the principal types which 
served to mark the transition between 
the cumbersome furniture of the middle 
ages, when utilitarian features were con- 
sidered more than grace of form, and the 


MONG the most unusual and decora- 

tive examples of furniture seen in the 
European and English museums are the 
credences. 

The origin of the credence dates from 
medieval times and in its early form 


DEAN 


time when conditions of society were 
better adjusted and furniture which ex- 
pressed contemporaneous art came to be 

in general use. 
The credence shown here is of walnut 
and represents a pure example of 





was a crude side table used for both 
ecclesiastical and domestic pur- 
poses; in the church this table was 
placed near the altar and served as a 
depository for the vessels used in the 
celebration of the sacrament. In the 
regime of domestic life, the table was 
used in the banquet hall and fulfilled 
a mission of vital importance: in 
order to guard against poisoning, all 
food was first placed thereon and 
tasted by a high official of the 
household before it was partaken 
of by anyone at table. 

Gradually, in order to afford 
better protection to the vessels, a 
cupboard was superposed ‘on the 
table and the credence was thus de- 
veloped and consisted of a cup- 
board or cabinet with an open base 
“soubassement a jour” and should 
not be confounded with the armoire 
or cabinet with an enclosed base. 

The credence designed by Italian, 
French and Flemish masters of art 
during the period from the late 
fourteenth until the end of the six- 
teenth centuries may be called an 








Italian cabinetwork of the fifteenth 
century; it has been recently built, 
mostly from old Italian wood and 
carvings, only a few of the details 
being modern. The carved panels 
of the doors, which form the prin- 
cipal decorative feature, were origi- 
nally used as doors of an altar taber- 
nacle and date from the first half of 
the fifteenth century; they show the 
influence of the art of Andrea della 
Robbia, the four winged cherubim 
being one of his conceptions. The 
treatment of the acanthus foliage 
and fruit in conjunction with the 


cherubim shows the hand of a 
master both as to design and 
workmanship. 


Parts of an old table were used 
to furnish material for the base 
and door-frames, the frieze and 
overhanging mouldings were espec- 
ially wrought, the key being a copy 
of one in the Spitzer collection. 

The credence was shown at the 
joint exhibition of the Boston 
Society of Architects and the Bos- 
ton Architectural Club held in 
November 1916. 








exotic among decorative furniture 
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GLANCE at our foundation 

seems to suggest the title of 
this hymn. It is firm. There is no 
doubt of that. It would be hard 
to find anything firmer than a 
well-made cement foundation. 

Cement and its uses are so com- 
mon nowadays that there is hardly 
anything to say about it that is new. 
You see it being mixed in every 
street for this and that purpose. 
Everyone is familiar with it. Yet 
when it is poured into the moulds 
for your own cellar walls, it attains 
an interest that is compelling. To 
see the walls grow from bags of 
pure cement, grave and stones is 
mighty fascinating. It is very much 
like making a fine and durable mud 
pie, and there is no doubt about the 
fascination of that occupation. 

There was no time wasted on the 
digging of the cellar;* it was done in a very 
few days. Then the masons proceeded 
to build the huge wooden mould that 
was to hold the cement. It was con- 
structed of rough boards about an inch 
thick and very carefully formed. At 
intervals iron wires were run crosswise 
to give it strength and firmness. Some 
of the photographs show pretty clearly 
how this mould was put up. It took 
about three days to build the form. 

Then came the advent of the cement 
mixer with its little engine which kept 
the air filled with staccato spits and puffs 
for several days. It was a_ willing 
worker and mixed its batch of cement 
(which was about three wheelbarrow 
loads) in an incredibly short time. This 
was quite an improvement over the old 
method of mixing by hand. 

There is a regular recipe for the mixture 
of a good cement, but the operator of 
this one seemed to be an old-fashioned 
cook, apparently scorning rules. First, 


he would throw in a pail of water, then 
a pail of cement, the big kettle rotating 
*Otto A. Theurer, Newton, Mass. 
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the while. Then two other workmen 
would start shovelling gravel and stones 
into the kettle at his command, as if 
their lives depended on their speed. 
When the mess looked about right to his 
practised eye, the order to stop came 
and almost at once it was ready to pour 
into the moulds. 

It was dumped in, not all into one 
section but a bit here and a bit there, 
keeping the whole thing at about the 
same level. Each load was tamped 
down all around to keep out holes. 
Now and then a jagged piece of rock 
was dropped in to give the mass some- 
thing to bite on. 

This was kept up continually for two 
days when the last section was brought 
up to the required level and smoothed 
off. The foundation for the porch was 
made afterwards. 

A cement* foundation has decided 
advantages. It can be put up in a 
much shorter time than the old stone 
affair, and it is just as permanent. Then 
there is no tedious selecting of stones 
and all troublesome fittings are done 
away with. 

In the cold weather the wooden 

* Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City. 
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mould is usually kept on for about 
ten days, half that time being 
sufficient in the summer. But it 
was quite warm at the time ours 
was built and in six days after it 
had been poured in, the first section 
(the side which got the sun’s rays 
the most) was pried off. It came 
off as easily as a cake falls out of 
a tin. The supports at the ends 
and at intervals along the sides 
were pulled up and the boards 
simply fell off or were lifted off. 

As might be supposed, some 
rough spots were brought to light, 
presumably where the wet cement 
had not been tamped down hard 
enough. A mixture of fine sifted 
light soil and cement was made. 
It was very smooth and with it the inside 
walls were carefully gone over, every hole 
being filled up and every rough spot 
worked out. Of course the surface of the 
outside walls was brought up to the finest 
possible smoothness. 


THe FrAME Goes Up 


Along about here we had to change 
our signa bit. Instead of “Have a Look 
At Our Cellar” it became “Going Up.” 
And going up it is, so fast that the photo- 
grapher could do a much better job with 
a movie camera than with the other kind. 

If the reader will pardon me, | will 
drift into the first person, simply because 
I want to tell what somebody else says, 
although that may sound a bit mixed. 

The other morning | climbed up two 
stories of the Home Number One, by 
means of the only stepladders | ever saw 
that were not collapsible—they were 
home-made. On the top story I found 
the boss carpenter squinting at a board. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that you 
had rather hear what the carpenter 
had to say than what I could write. 

“Well this looks pretty solid,” I said 
as an opener, indicating the frame. 

“It is,” he answered. “This is what 
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Section of the wooden mould for cement. The white line that 
looks vertical is really stretched horizontally to indicate the high 
water mark for the cement. 


The moulds of two sides of the cellar ready 
for the cement. 


Pouring the cement into the moulds. The man at 


Building the foundation for the chimney. the right tamps down the cement with a long pole. Removing the wooden forms from the hard- 
ened cement. The cellar window frame was 
set in and the cement poured around it. 


Smoothing the 
inside walls to 
remove the 
rough places 
and fill up the 
holes where the 
tamping down 
process had not 
been sufficiently 
energetic. 


The cement mixer at work. With this machine it is possible to make 
the foundation for a small house in two days. 
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View of entire cellar foundations 
and that of the porch in the fore- 
ground—ready for the sills. 


is called a brace frame or 
drop girt frame. It is much 
stronger than the other kind, 
the balloon frame.” 

“Is there much differ- 
encer”’ 

“Oh yes. You see in the 
balloon frame the studs go 
right up from sill to plate, 
the second floor joists rest- 
ing on the ledger boards. 
This makes it bad if a fire 
should start below, because 
this construction permits a 
draft. The drop girt frame . 
is so constructed that this 
draft is shut off and a fire 
would not gain such head- 
way. Then the drop girt frame is much 
stiffer and stronger.” 

“| should think that the cheaper kind 
would be built a good deal then.” 

“Not in this town. Building laws don’t 
allow a balloon frame house to be built.” 








The first interior of Our House—taken from the living-room. 


First story up. 


“The frame work is 
spruce, isn’t it?”’ | asked. 

“Yes, the frame work 
is of spruce. The under 
floor boards are hemlock.” 

“What are those cleats 
for in that square there?” 

“That is the founda- 
tion for the bathroom 
floor. You see, dropping 
the level of the boards 
permits of a much thicker 
layer of cement on which 
to lay the tiling. Those 
cleats are planed off on 
the sides making them 






















triangular in shape. This makes the 
best foundation for the cement.” 

| happened to glance at the blue 
prints on the floor, weighted down by 
some blocks as the wind was blowing 
a gale. 





This gives a good idea of what a drop girt frame is. 
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“How do you find these plans? 
to work from?” 

“Very easy. Everything seems to be 
worked out clearly.” 

“Then you don’t feel lonesome with- 
out an architect?” 

He grinned as | turned to make the 
perilous trip down the ladder. So! take 
it the plans are good, the foundation is 
good, the frame is good. And what 
more can we wish for up to date? 

I came across Miss Readers’ Service 
this morning. For once she didn’t have 
a sample of a new and improved shingle 
or a brick in her hand. Usually her im- 
mediate vicinity is more or less redolent 
of building material, but to- 
day she was looking at a piece 
of paper that she held in her 
hand. A rather dreamy ex- 
pression illumined her fea- 
tures, the kind of look a 
woman has when she is think- 
ing about hats and furs and 
things. Yet it was not an 
entirely happy look either. 

She didn’t seem inclined 
to be chatty so I stole a look 
at what she held in her hand. 
It was a check from the co- 
operative bank for a thou- 
sand dollars and made out to 
her personally. As she had 
borrowed the money to build 
our house of course the check 
had to be made out to her. 
This was the first payment 
on the loan, but it was a very 
personal looking check. 

| don’t know whether the 
check started a shopping bee in Miss 
Readers’ Service’s head, but at any rate, 
shop she did,—and for plumbing fixtures. 
She made several changes, substituting a 
single drain sink for the kitchen in place 


(Continued on page 111) 


Easy 











The floor of the second story—Going Up! 

















WE are at war! Such a statement sounds glib in the extreme 

and yet, facing the facts squarely, how many of us are doing 
our individual bit to prove that the full significance of the state- 
ment has been accepted in its scarlet truth by one and all of us? 
We are a nation of individuals, living more or less in our own 
selfish spheres—that is one of the weak spots in a democracy,— 
for our ideals so often are those of me and myself rather than 
those of the state and all selves. The selfish life is quite often 
the inefficient life, and such cannot exist in this world crisis. 
Mr. Hoover has been selected as our leader, and it is our desire 
that he should continue as a leader not as a dictator. If we 
continue as individuals we will have to subject ourselves to the 
power of a dictator; and to an American, what could be more 
difficult? 

Let us accept the opportunity, now while it is being offered to 
us, to follow the program laid down by those who with their 
powerful vision can see away off into the future, who have 
profited by the past, and who fully appreciate the present. 
The situation in the balmy summertime appeared serious, before 
the enemy had gained access to the grain fields of Russia, and 
before the early frost laid low the treasured crops of farmers 
throughout the country; but now the situation is almost 
beyond words. Our supply of labor has been depleted, for a 
great portion of it has been called to arms. Those who remain 
must fill the ranks of those in the industries. Our transporta- 
tion is clogged with the demands of war. Our boys are on the 
other side, and we stay-at-homes can only remain and wonder. 
Our eyes fill and our hearts throb as never before, and maybe 
we become disheartened until our vision goes out to that lad 
overseas. If he is your own boy, of course he will be put first 
in everything because of his supreme sacrifice. If it is your 
neighbor’s boy, he has gone in order that yours might remain at 
home, or because you had no boy to offer. Let us all adopt a 
soldier, and so live that, by our living, we may at least share 
if not actually give up enough to keep that man alive. Let us 
put our patriotism in action! 

It is not necessary to go on a tour hunting for some expression 
for your patriotism, for, within your own home, or at a restau- 
rant or in the hotel, three times a day, you can efficiently demon- 
strate your real attitude in this crisis. At breakfast time have 
wheatless muffins; and did you ever try the luscious rye or corn 
gems of our grandmothers’ day? Use one less teaspoon of 
sugar in your coffee and on your cereal. Cultivate a taste for 
those cereals which do not have the name of wheat in their 
makeup. At noon dispense with the usual bread unless per- 
chance it is one of the war variety, that is, one in which there 
is a minimum of wheat and a maximum of the whole or darker 
grains. Eat more potatoes and vegetables and less of the 
meats. Extend the meats by the means of gravies or by their 
use in stews and casseroles. Make simple desserts, and try to 
eliminate to a certain degree our good old New England pie 
because of its large proportion of wheat flour and fat. Empha- 
size the milk desserts, for milk can never be taken in too large a 


If the price of eggs is not pro- 
hibitive, use them often. Eat the perishable, bulky foods and 
save the more concentrated, staple varieties for consumption 
overseas. Wecan, as someone has so crudely but nevertheless ¥ 
so effectively said,—“Eat our garbage.” Our garbage has 
decreased notably since we have become worried about our 
food situation, so it means we must be literally following that 
edict. It is easy, too! When you have a few celery tops, a 
scrap or two of meat, half a carrot, a slice of onion or an ear of 
corn left over, put it into the soup kettle—which should be on 
the back of our stoves from now on—and thereby diminish the 
contents of our garbage cans by several inches, and furthermore 
establish one more thrifty custom of our foreign cousins. 

In previous articles, we have discussed whether it was not the 
patriotic duty of every woman who was physically able, but 
heretofore socially unable, to dispense with at least one of her 
maids, and have aimed to explain to her the simple methods of 
simple cookery, which, really, is war-time cookery. We have 
not time now to put frills and flounces on our viands. The 
cream soups and sauces, the custards and salads were simple 
in the extreme and are very necessary in our diet of war-time. 
The subject of war bread has not been considered, and any 
bread comes under this nomenclature which has in it a complete 
or partial substitution for the regular wheat flour. However, | 
am going to enlarge that classification and let our white wheat 
bread come under it, for we should eat far less of it than formerly, 
and thereby make it a luxury rather than a necessity, filling in 
the “hungry” spots with the dark loaf. 

In order to understand the manipulation of other yeast 
breads, we should consider the typical white bread first. The 
bread flour has in its composition a characteristic substance 
called gluten, an elastic, stretchy substance, which, when mixed 
with water and a leavening agent, expands to twice and three 
times its original size, because cf the evolution of gas in the 
growth of the leavening agent, making the mixture extremely 
spongy. Upon the expansion of the gas and the tenacity of the 
gluten, depends the lightness of the loaf. 


quantity, regardless of price. 


YEAST 


Yeast is the leavening agent usually employed, and upon the 
action of the yeast depends a great deal of the success of the 
finished loaf. The yeast cake, as we generally buy it, is in a 
compressed form. We merely have to put it under favorable 
conditions, such as warmth and moisture, and the little yeast 
plants begin to grow. In their growth they change some of the 
sugar formed from the starch of the flour into carbon dioxid gas 
which, on heating, expands and stretches the gluten in the 
flour into a wonderfully honeycombed structure, making 
our loaf light and porous. Because the yeast plants are such 
delicate organisms, we must appreciate their most favorable 
temperature for growth and aim to keep them at that tempera- 
ture, namely 85° Fahrenheit, though they will flourish between 
75° and 90°. Inselecting a veast cake, take only that one which 
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has a sweet yeasty odor and 
is of a light creamy color 
with no dark streaks through 
it. Purchase fresh the day 
you are using it. 


FLOUR 


In selecting flour, a good 
reliable brand of bread flour 
should be asked for and we 
should aim to get one which 
has a strong personal recom- 
mendation back of it. 
When rubbed between the 
fingers, the flour should feel 
slightly granular, though it 
ought to be fine grained. 
When pressed in the palm of 
the hand it should fall apart 
readily without leaving a 
print of the fingers. 

Now that we understand 
the method of making the 
staff of life in the form in 
which we have been used to, 
let us appreciate that it would 
be a much more efficient and 
protective staff, if it had the 
whole grain in it, rather than 
the highly milled product. 
We should act accordingly 
and mix our wheat with a 
combination of the other 
flours, such as corn, rye or 
oats, using of these from one 
fourth to one third of the 
total flour called for. When 
we employ these other grains, 
we are liberating that much 
more material for our men 
overseas. The other flours 
do not carry in transport as 
well as does the wheat. We 
cannot teach the allies to 
like that golden staff of our 
forefathers and of the Indi- 
ans—cornmeal—for the grain 
if shipped whole, cannot be 
ground as there are no mills 
in France; and, if ground 
before shipping, it will spoil 
in transit. The French pal- 
ate is not accustomed to 
cornmeal, and it is quite un- 
fair to ask these war-ridden 
folk to undergo any further 














THE HOWSE BEAD TTF Yt. 


UTENSILS 


Always collect the utensils needed before doing any mixing. They should 


cons: 


ist of a large bowl or a bread-raiser, a measuring cup, a tablespoon and a 


teaspoon, a molding board, flour sifter, a spatula, bread tins, cooling rack and 


two 


© On aw 


clean towels. 


METHOD 

. Scald liquid. 

. Pour over fat, salt and sugar in bread raiser. Let cool. 

. Dissolve yeast in 2 tablespoons of the above lukewarm mixture. (If this 
liquid is not lukewarm, the heat will immediately kill all the yeast 
plants. Be cautious.) 

. Add flour. 

a. For sponge, or over-night method: 

1. Add one-half total amount of flour. 

2. Let rise in a temperature of 65°~70° Fahrenheit until morning. 

3. In morning, cut down, add flour to make a dough, only dry 
enough not to stick to the board or the hands. 

b. For quick process: 

1. Add all of flour, beating thoroughly, taking care to stop adding 
flour when consistency is sufficient to keep the dough from 
sticking to the hands or the board. 

. Knead five to ten minutes. 

. Cover, let rise to double its bulk. 

. Cut down, using a knife, and knead again. 

. Shape into loaves, or biscuits. 

. Place in greased tins, cover, let rise to double its bulk at a temperature of 

about 85°. 

. Bake one hour if for bread, regulating the oven so that 
a. The first 15 minutes loaves continue rising. 

b. The second 15 minutes loaves finish rising and begin to brown. 
c. The third 15 minutes loaves continue browning. 
d. The fourth 15 minutes loaves finish browning. 

. Remove from oven when 

a. Tapping them gives a hollow sound. 
b. The loaves seem light in weight for their size. 
c. No cooking sound is heard, when held close to the ear. 


. Remove from oven. 


a. If crisp crust is desired 

1. Place on rack and let the wind blow on the loaves. 
b. If tender crust is desired 

1. Brush over with melted fat and wrapina cloth. . 


. In cutting a hot bread always cut with a warm knife. 


BREADS 





Kind 


Liquid* Sugar Salt Flour 








Wheat Ec. I-2 


I tb. I tb. $¢. 3 c. wheat 





Whol 


2c. wheat 
1 c. whole wheat 


2 th. brown It. 
sugar 


e Wheat re I-2 





Graham tc. I-2 





2c. wheat 
Ic. graham 


2 tb. brown £4. 
sugar 





Rice 





I c. uncooked rice} (See foot- 


tc. I-2 I tb. I I-2t. 
2 c. wheat note 2) 





Corn-meal <: I-2 





I c. corn-meal 
2 c. wheat 


I tb. 





Rye 


2c. wheat 
2c. rye 


g é. I-2 | 1 tb. 





























NOH 


. *Liquid may be all water, all milk, or a combination of milk and water. 
. Rice bread—a. Steam rice until soft in one-half of the liquid. 


b. Add remaining liquid to salt and sugar in mixing bowl. 
c. When lukewarm add yeast and 1-2 cup flour. 

d. Allow to double its bulk, add cooked rice and rest of flour. 
e. Knead, let rise again, shape into loaves, bake. 


. tb.=tablespoon. 


t.=teaspoon. 
c.=cup. 


. Note.—A little more or a little less flour than the rule calls for, may have to be used, 


because of the variations in flour. 


This Article has been Approved by the 
Food Administration of the United States. 
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hardships! It must be re- 
garded as our war privilege 
to employ these combinations 
and to ask for whole wheat 
instead of the refined prod- 
uct. In so doing we are re- 
ceiving eight loaves of bread, 
where formerly we had five, 
and at the same time we are 
eating more of the mineral 
salts and bran which, hereto- 
fore, we have been robbing 
ourselves of and throwing to 
the cattle and pigs. If we 
could cut down our wheat 
consumption from five 
pounds to four pounds per 
capita, we would save 
enough wheat to supply our 
allies. 

A pound of wheat flour 
seems trifling. Why, it’s less 
than a large loaf of bread! 
And a loaf of bread for each 
member of a family of four 
doesn’t loom very large in 
the week’s budget or menus. 
For one person it is less than 
a slice a meal. Can it really 
matter to anyone what you 
do with one slice of bread 
every meal? It can matter 
so much that this saving on 
the part of your family for 
one year would give a soldier 
fighting at the front a loaf 
of bread every day for half 
a year. 

Make the two wheatless 
days each week a rule in 
your family. On the other 
days substitute the darker, 
coarser grains for part of the 
wheat, thereby proving you 
are a citizen of the United 
States, and have undertaken 
a definite task in this world 
battle. You are helping to 
nourish that lad on the other 
side; you are feeding your 
family with a more complete 
diet than formerly they 
had and at much lower cost, 


too! Be an American in 
the deepest sense of the 
word! 














LIFE INAN OLD NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD—PART TWO 


PPOSITE the old 
house, which | de- 


The Old Customs—Old Methods of Cooking— 
Patriarchal Days of Abundance and Hard Work 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 





scribed in my _ pre- 
vious paper, on the 
driveway leading from 
the street to the barns, 
stands the “Office’’— 
a pretty little vine- 
covered, square brick 
building with white 
trimmings, in which 
the “Old Squire” and 
the “Young Squire,” 
in turn, practised law, 
and which a lawyer in 
the third generation 
now uses as a recep- 
tacle for many of the 
ancient curios, and for 
the transaction of the 
farm business. In it 
is a big square room, 
with two smaller ones 
in the rear. Opposite 
the open door is a large 
fireplace and around it 
and on the walls are 
arranged all the old 
farm and kitchen im- 
plements, brought out 
from hiding places 








where they have been peacefully reposing 
Among them is the 
old “broad axe” used in hewing out the 
construction timbers of the homestead. 
By the side of the fireplace, with its 
quaint iron dogs and swinging crane, 


for many long years. 


. stands the big brass kettle, 
now used for wood, in which 
the cider apple sauce used to 
be made. In one of the little 
rooms is the tiniest arched 
fireplace imaginable, with 
diminutive andirons to 
match. I have never seen a 
fire built in it, but the black- 
ened bricks attest to its ful- 
filling its original purpose. 

In the other little room, 
we children used to have 
our “Museum” in which 
were stored vast and won- 
derful collections of mosses, 
sticks, shells, stones, and 
other marvelous possessions 
achieved by us with great 
labor. The price of admis- 
sion Was sO many pins, and 
with the optimism of child- 
hood, we believed we had 
entered the path leading to 
riches by means of these 


The little vine-covered brick building where the “Old Squire” 
In the third generation, it has become, a sort of curiosity shop of old 


turn, practised law. 
domestic utensils, farm implements, and childish treasure. 








accumulations of pins! Birds’ eggs, also, 
we used to “collect;” and although that 
pursuit has been wisely denied to a later 
generation of children, we, | remember, 
were most conscientious in taking one egg 
only from a full nest; and many a charm- 


geet — 


The rising generation seems to be seeing pictures in the fire just as did all the gener- 
ations before it. At any rate, the two little girls make a picture themselves, their 
soft, fresh youth set off against the background of rude, scarred tools on old walls. 
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and the “Young Squire,” in 


ing holiday we spent 
in hunting for new 
varieties. 

One of tne pieces of 
furniture is the old 
spindle-legged desk 
used by the original 
owner, and in it, most 
carefully preserved, 
some of the old 
account books, with 
the.. marvelous “cop- 
perplate”’ penmanship 
and often amusing 
entries. Another is an 
antique bookcase— 
severely plain, and 
holding the solemn 
and strictly “improv- 
ing” literature of those 
early days. Ponderous 
theological treatises, 
dogmatic rules for 
daily living, compli- 
cated or sentimental 
poetry; and, for frivol- 
ous reading, Peter Par- 
ley’s Magazine and the 
various “Annuals,” 
“Books of Beauty,” 
etc., which used to 


adorn the centre tables of our great-grand- 
mothers. Various carefully kept bound 
volumes of the Cultivator recall the times 
when the appearance of the weekly news- 
paper was the greatly anticipated literary 
event of the week and was perused, 


column by column, to the 
end—advertisements and all! 
| can myself remember the 
pleasing excitement of Friday 
evening, when the New Eng- 
land Farmer arrived! Con- 
trast this with the vast and 
copious floods of modern lit- 
erature—although it would 
be somewhat difficult to 
determine in which extreme 
the advantage lies! 

The cookery of the olden 
times is more interesting and 
almost as much a contrast to 
modern methods as is the 
heating and lighting and 
plumbing. Of course, in those 
days, very many of the pro- 
visions, particularly for the 
winter, were raised, prepared 
and preserved on the farms. 
In the fall, the annual “ pig- 
killing”’ supplied the family 
with material for many 
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different products. Hams and bacon were 
smoked, sausage meat and “souse”’ pre- 
pared, lard “tried out,” and fat pork 
salted and packed away in brine. The 
fresh meat not used was stowed away 
out-of-doors in the snow, which in those 
days seemed to come to stay! The pigs 
were killed at $1.25 apiece, the execution 


In one of the little rooms is the 
tiniest arched fireplace imaginable 
with diminutive andirons to match. 


performed by a professional 
who came to the farm fora 
day. One pig was kept for 
family consumption and the 
rest sold. Often “beef crea- 
tures,” as they were called, 
were fatted and sold, and a 
large portion of the choice 
cuts retained for home use. 
In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that many 
things we now consider as 
luxuries, were then not at 
all esteemed, for instance, 
sweetbreads and calves’ 
liver were given, or sold for 
a few pennies, to any cus- 
tomer who had such a curi- 
ous taste as to care for them! 

Families were large and 
often a couple of “hired 
men” lived at the house, 
and although old-time hos- 
pitality was exercised in a 
very different way from the 
modern fashion, it was no 
less liberal and open- 
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hearted. A dozen was a not infrequent 
number to gather round the old-fashioned 
mahogany extension table at an ordi- 
nary meal. 

Among the different guests it some- 
times happened that one would be of a 
more original and unique personality 
than usual. “Little Chatty Frederika 
Bremer,” as Emerson called her, 
was once visiting the family, and 
after she had retired, her hostess 
on going to her room to see that 
she was comfortable for the 
night, found her sitting in her 
night dress with her bare feet in 
the moonlight! To astonished 
inquiries as to her purpose, she 
replied that her feet were cold 
and she thought she would warm 
them a little before going to bed! 

Saturday was ‘“‘cooking day,” 
—and a busy day it was, mistress 
and maid and older daughters 
all being occupied in preparing 
enough to last over Sunday and 
well into the week. The Satur- 
day baking was accomplished in 
the big brick oven, which could 
do most excellent work when 
well managed, but woe to the 
person not used to its idiosyn- 
crasies, who undertook the 
weekly baking for the family! 
A good many things had to be 
taken into account. First, the 
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wood must be hard and well seasoned 
and cut off the right oven length: four 
feet. The draft of the chimney must be 
perfect, and more than once must the 
great ovefi be filled with wood, which 
must burn down to beds of bright red 
coals, finally to be removed by a large, 
long-handled iron shovel into the fireplace 
nearby. The smaller coals and ashes were 
swept out by a wet broom or a birch brush 
broom. Then went in the big loaves of 
brown bread, slipped from a bread peel 
(a long-handled wooden shovel, kept 
white as snow); next, an iron kettle of 
beans, an Indian pudding, and, a little 
later after the first heat had subsided, 
pies: mince, apple, pumpkin, and all the 
rest. The beans and brown bread were 
baked all night, and in the morning were 
of a rich brown cofor, and a flavor quite 
unlike those of the present time. Com- 
pare this elaborate and lengthy process, 
with its flavor of old-time romance, with 
the modern gas range with its instantan- 
eous heat and rapid results. 

Another duty of the olden time was 
the making of cider apple sauce. The 
evening before it was to be made, all the 
members of the family would gather 
around the kitchen table to pare and cut 
a barrel of sweet apples. ‘“Tiff Sweetings” 
and “Slug Sweetings” were the names of 
the favorites for this purpose. The barrel 
of sweet cider had previously been boiled 
down to ten gallons in the big brass 





the scythe, and the broad axe? 


How many things in this picture can you identify? The cider apple sauce kettle, the bread peel, the Dutch oven, the sickle, 
Sleigh bells, shot guns and powder horn are guesses too easy to be taken into account. 
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kettle. In the morning, the apples were 
put into the cider and simmered slowly 
all through the day. Great care was 
taken lest the sauce should get a bit 
scorched toward the end of the long pro- 
cess. It was kept in a big wooden churn 
in the milk room, and when it was frozen, 
as would sometimes happen, the ‘“‘boys” 
were much pleased. This quantity was 
supposed to last all through the winter 
and was served for any or 


Possibly it is the memory of a child’s 
keen appetite, but it always seems as if 
the succotash made with this dried corn 
surpassed any modern canned vegetable 
in the world! It is interesting to note 
that with the demand of the present 
strenuous times, the old-fashioned process 
of drying vegetables and fruits is being 
universally revived. 

Fruit could only be preserved for winter 
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made into pies, as toothsome as those 

made earlier from the fresh pumpkins. 
Candle dipping was one of the many 
employments of every winter. The dav 
before the dipping, the candle wicking 
was twisted on the rods, about six wicks 
on each. These rods are still in the attic. 
They are about two feet long, made of. 
hickory wood, by hand, the final polish- 
ing and scraping with a piece of glass 
being one of the occupations 





every meal. Tae 


All of the butter used by 
the family during the year 
and much besides was, as a 
matter of course, made in the 
house, mostly during the 
spring and summer months. 
“June Butter’ was supposed 
to be the best for packing 
away for the winter. r . 
It was put in big stone F 
crocks, in layers, with salt f 
between each, after. being 
“worked over” many times 
in big shallow wooden hand- |, 
made trays with wooden 
paddles—and also by hand— 
until the butter-milk was ex- 
tracted. It was churned in 
a big wooden churn with 
dashers by turning a handle. 
Sometimes it “came” quickly, 
and then again it was a long 
and tedious process, avoided 
when possible, by the 
children! We used, however, 
to like to assist at the VE 
moment of separation, when 
the golden globules formed 
and finally massed together 
in the creamy butter-milk; 
and also to see beforehand 
the big pans covered with 
thick yellow cream, removed = 
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of the winter evenings. The 
day of the dipping, the tal- 
low, which was saved from 
an animal killed on the farm, 
was melted in the big brass ket- 
tle, which was set into a larger 
tin boiler partly filled with hot 
water. The wicks were dip- 
ped in the tallow and hung 
from the rods. on two long 
poles, until hard, when they 
were dipped again and again 
until they were large enough 
—perhaps twenty times. 

Candle dipping bees were 
sometimes held at the differ- 
ent farmhouses. The wax 
from the fragrant bayberry 
was sometimes added to the 
tallow to harden it and also 
to give a pleasant odor to the 
smoke:—another old-time 
fashion that has been revived 
in our efforts to invest with 
a certain picturesqueness, our 
more practical modern equip- 
ment. 

Domestic service, in those 
times of simpler living, was 
on a far different basis than 
at the present day, and did 
peg i not present such problems to 
be solved as those which now 
distract us. Maids were often 








by a “skimmer.” The care 
of the milk in the cool 
“Breakfast room” or the still 
cooler milk cellar, being work requiring the 
utmost cleanliness and nicety, added ma- 
terially to the responsibilities of the house 
mistress. Cheese was also made, and, of 
the thickened sour milk, delicious ‘“‘curds”’ 
and “Dutch” or ‘“‘Cottage” cheese. 

In those old days there was no canned 
fruit, and summer products were pre- 
pared and preserved by long and labor- 
ious processes, to give variety to the bins 
of carrots, onions and turnips. Apples 
and peaches were sliced, and corn cut 
from the cob and dried in the hot sun on 
snow-white boards, kept for the purpose, 
and protected from the flies and buzzing 
bees by mosquito netting. These boards 
had to be brought in at night and the 
fruit and vegetables turned two or three 
times before they were properly dried. 


The old spindle-legged desk used by the origina! owner 
are some of the old account books, with their “copperplate” penmanship. 


use by the old “pound for pound” method, 
producing sweetmeats rich and delicious; 
but even with the utmost care and nicety 
of preparation, a close eye must be kept 
on the big crocks during the summer lest 
a sign of fermentation should appear, in 
which case the mixture must be “‘scalded 
over.” 

Pumpkin, that romantic pie staple, 
celebrated in song and story, must be 
pared and cut into small bits—also a jolly 
family task—and stewed in the big brass 
kettle with as little water as possible, so 
that none of its sweetness should be lost. 
When perfectly tender it was mashed, 
spread thinly on tin sheets, dried in the 
sun, and marked off with a knife into 
squares. These were packed away to be 
brought out in the winter and soaked and 


In it, carefully preserved, 


eighbors’ daughters, who 
had less of this world’s goods 
than their employers, and 
even when they were of another nation- 
ality they soon acquired a warm interest 
in the family concerns, and a sense of 
responsibility in carrying their end of the 
domestic work. Mistress and maid 
worked together, thus establishing loyal, 
affectionate and enduring relations. 
Often relatives and friends were of the 
merry band in a farming community who 
“hayed” and did especial work together, 
being hired to supplement the regular 
working staff, who lived at the house and 
became, like the maids, trusted friends 
and helpers. It was a matter of great 
interest and pride to carry on the haying 
as rapidly and successfully as possible, 
and much friendly rivalry existed between 
young men who had reputations to sustain 


(Continued on page 100 
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NEW things are nice— 
THE SHOP—1918 


we can hardly wait to 
move into the new house 
—we wonder what can be keeping the new hangings, the new 
furniture, the new everything. Why, we selected it early this 
morning! And when it comes, we have a feeling—“ Dear, dear, 
the newness won’t last very long!”” We hate to sit on the new 
chairs, to walk on the new rugs, we dread our husband’s cigar 
smoke in the new hangings. But we have to sit on the chairs 
and walk on the rugs, and we can’t break our husband from 
smoking. So we go ahead living. And one day a visitor 
remarks, “How attractive your home is! It has the tone of 
time! It’s full of your personality.” 

Then we see that the rugs have grown richer in fading, that the 
finish on the furniture has attained a depth and softness that 
can come only through contact with human hands—even the 
hangings have rather a charming ecru effect through our hus- 
band’s tobacco smoke. And we see further that our house has 
really given back to us what we have given to the house. We 
have been comfortable there, and it has given us comfort; we 
have loved it, and it has given us love. And we remember the 
esoteric doctrine that a person always gets what he gives. 

So it is with 1918. It has come fresh from the shop, smelling 
of varnish. We are almost afraid to use the first days of it for 
fear we might spoil them. But we have to use them and soon 
we get accustomed to using them, and soon we realize that they 
don’t differ materially from the days of 1917. The days become 
easy, like an old suit of clothes, taking on our characteristic 
wrinkles. We perceive that almanac makers have imagined a 
vain thing, that time is only an empty vessel for us to fill, and 
that 1918 will give us precisely what we give 1918. 








FROM OUR FOLKS LETTERS from contributors are 
pleasant things. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause that, near as you may get to a human being through the 
article he has written for publication, you get just a little bit 
nearer through the letter he writes you about that article. 

For instance, here’s Mrs. Carrick writing from Hanover, “ How 
did you like my Chippendale article? | think it is the best of the 
three I have done, and certainly I worked hardest over it. 
There was so little material, you see. | don’t mind confessing 
now that, before | began, | hated the idea of doing them. | 
thought that the subject was so hackneyed, that everybody had 
already said everything that could be said about period furniture. 
- But I found there were still little, devious, unknown paths that | 
could explore, and | have really loved doing them.” We don’t 
believe that Mrs. Carrick could write about something that she 
didn’t love writing about. It is her enthusiasm—which is love— 
that makes her readers also love the things she writes about. 

How far back does Mrs. Eaton’s “Life in an Old New England 
Homestead” take your Does it take you as far back as this: 
“One husking bee is vividly remembered by my father, when a 
jolly party of young people gathered in the big barn, with 
fifty bushels or more of corn to attack. Tradition has not in- 
formed us as to the number of ‘red ears’ found, but it is safe to 
infer that some red enough to give an excuse for the old-time 
privilege were found or imported for the occasion! Supper was 
served in both kitchen and dining-room, followed by dancing in 
one of the barns to the music of ‘Paine’s fiddle,’ and whoever 
couldn’t dance to the music of old Paine’s fiddling, must be stolid 
indeed! Several people came from out of town, and the train was 
stopped at the railroad crossing in the farm, the conductor an- 
nouncing, ‘Passengers for the husking!’ The barn was lighted by 
an impromptu chandelier made of a wagon tire, trimmed with 
evergreen and hung with lanterns, suspended from the ridge pole.” 
Letter-writing is-a pleasant art. 


EDITORIALS 








THE LITTLE ONCE there was a little 
DOOR boy and he was very fond 

of making things. Very 
small he liked to make them—little boats he sent sailing 
away on the little stream that flowed just beyond his father’s 
dooryard. He felt the little boats were bound for some 
mysterious destination, and that they really reached it. He 
built little houses of sticks and stones, mud and wattled grass- 
blades, and he felt that little people really lived in them. You 
couldn’t see them because when you looked they were never in. 

When the little boy grew up, he wanted to be an artist, but 
he knew that this would never do. He was ashamed even to 
tell his father about his ambition. So he became an architect. 
He could tell his father about that ambition because an architect 
designed houses you could break your shins against and people 
paid real money for the houses architects designed. He was 
very happy in his profession. It was almost like being an artist, 
even better because there was an artizanship about it that 
relieve‘\ the nerves. And he could always get out his tables and 
figure stresses and strains or design a system of open plumbing 
or indirect heat. The prose of his profession kept him very 
sweet. Best of all, his profession brought him into contact 
with very human people—most of his clients were homemakers, 
were nest-builders. It made him feel like a sentimental bachelor 
when he thought of all the happy homes he had helped to 
build. 

But the time came when he was no longer a bachelor, when he 
was a home-builder himself. At first, after his marriage, they 
had lived in apartments in the city, but it wasn’t long before 
they began to plan for a country home. There was a reason for 
it, the most adorable reason, one of the littlest of reasons, but 
extremely healthy. When he looked at the reason’s little 
squeezable feet and the reason’s little pat-able tummie, and 
his little, soft, warm, moist mouth, the architect knew that here 
was something more delectably little than anything else in all 
the world. For never had he forgotten that love of littleness 
which he had had as a child. It showed in his work—the 
ornamentation of a cornice, the detail of a fanlight, the beading 
on a door. People liked his work for the little touches they 
didn’t even know were there. 

When the architect came to build his own house, it was full of 
little touches, and the littlest touch of all was in the nursery. 
It was a wonderful nursery, warm and sunny and attractive, 
with little closets and a little desk and little book-cases, a little 
bed and little chairs. But the most remarkable thing about it 
was the door. For it was a little door, just big enough for a 
child to go in and out of, just like a big door otherwise, complete 
with everything, knob, lock, casing, panels, threshold, but small! 
—so small a man would have to go through it on his hands and 
knees. Of course, there was a big door for grown-ups to go 
through and the radiant little reason could use that if he wanted 
to, but what child would use a big door when he had a little 
door like that? 

The architect felt that if he ever got down on his hands and 
knees and went through the little door, something would happen. 
Time might turn backward in its flight—he might find himself a 
little child again, building his little houses and sending his little 
boats on adventurous voyages. His big house would disappear 
and his wife would disappear and their son with her. The 
architect knew that this would never do—life is always moving 
forward—forward—and it doesn’t do to disarrange the cosmic 
processes. But he was very happy watching his little son go 
through the little door. He thought how happy he would have 
been if he had had a door like that. Somehow, it was an official 
door, a fairy door, leading to the wonderland of childhood. The 
little door suggested more things, and better things, than the 
architect could ever put in words. 
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HE Dinge* had been there. The 

moment I opened the door of my 
apartment I knew it. There was no 
ignoring the pervasive odor of yellow 
soap, the hint of household ammonia, or 
the aroma of too-long-boiled coffee with 
which she frequently refreshes herself 
during her once-a-week tidying of my 
apartment. The floors were immacu- 
late, the windows 
bright and shining, 
and true to instruc- 
tions, my dusky 
handmaid had taken 
all the books out 
of the bookcase, 
dusted, and put 
them back. 

it has to be done, 
of course, once every 
so often. But | 
dread it. For the 
books once removed 
from the shelves 
never find their way 
back in the same 
order in which they 
came out. The re- 
sult means long 
groping after those 
favorites which, in 
ordinary times, one 
can find with eyes 
shut. It meant that 
I would spend this 
particular evening 
on the floor before 
my book-shelves re- 
arranging them in 
order that all the poetry might be on the 
shelf that is easiest to reach as one lies on 
the couch by the fire, that my favorite and 
indispensable book of synonyms might 
occupy its accustomed place in the center 
of the lowest shelf, and that all the others 
might be so grouped as to fit in most 
satisfactorily with my scheme of living. 

Sitting cross-legged at my task that 
evening—a long task, since it is utterly 
impossible not to dip into each book, re- 
reading favorite, pencilled passages before 
putting it back in place—it came to me 





that much might be learned of a person 
by observing the order of his books. 
There are those who are guided in their 
arrangement by the height of the vol- 
umes. The shelves bear visual testi- 
*A slang name for a negro woman-of-all-work. 


BOOKS 


Color-schemes may come and go. 


By CLARA SAVAGE 


mony to their methodical and orderly 
natures. The books, starting with the 
dictionary or an atlas, advance in se- 
ried ranks, down the length of the shelves 
from the highest to the lowest. Who on 
seeing row after row thus arranged could 
fail to know that the owner was an accu- 
rate, precise person? Symmetry means 
more to him than subject-matter. Woe 
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of a soul’s growth, the mirror of a lifetime. 


to the guest who takes a volume from his 
shelves and returns it carelessly! If it is 
one-sixteenth of an inch out of place, the 
mathematical eye of the owner is offended. 

Then there is the person who is influ- 
enced in the grouping of his books by 
color. Not for him a_ heterogeneous 
jumble of reds and greens and blues, of 
scarlet levant contaminated by a too 
brilliant orange neighbor. He blends the 
gentle gray of his “De Profundis” with 
the deep purple of his “Crock of Gold.” 
There is not a false color-note in the whole 
arrangement. One is almost tempted to 
believe that he would rather not own a 
book than have it a discordant note in 
the color-harmony of his shelves. One 
can almost imagine his entering a book- 
shop and asking for Gibbon’s “ Rise and 
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IN A BOOKCASE 


Pictures on one’s walls vary, but one’s books remain the expression 







Fall of the Roman Empire” in blue and 
gold and utterly refusing to buy it in green 
and black. A well-known book-seller in 
New York tells of a worried, florid gentle- 
man who came hurrying into the store, one 
day, a sample of tapestry in one hand. 

“Give me some sets to match this,” he 
instructed the astonished salesgirl. ‘“We’ve 
had our lib’ry done over, and the interior 
decorator tells my 
wife that the books 
has just got to blend 
good with the up- 
holst’ry.” 

Doubtlessly, if 
you have a large 
library, you ar- 
range by topic. 
Your books on 
travel, on the war, 
on religion, those of 
poetry, art, philos- 
ophy, and fiction are 
in clumps. They 
may be numbered 
and catalogued so 
that there is no 
doubt of their local- 
ity. Even then, 
there is some room 
for originality of 
arrangement under 
the main headings. 
Within these divi- 
sions, color or height 
may guide you. But 
| am thinking more 
especially of the 
grouping of books in 
asmall library. There are many whose low 
shelves are gradually filled with favorites 
bought one by one with that deliciously 
surreptitious thrill which comes to those 
who feel the lure of the bookshop stronger 
than their determination to be economical. 

The congenital optimist has a simple, 
but satisfactory arrangement for his 
books. He puts all those he likes best on 
the top shelf and fills the remaining space 
with the less desirable. So he achieves a 
pleasant first impression and by not 
allowing his eyes to wander to the lower 
shelves can overlook the books he wishes 
he had not bought. 

Many are guided in their arrangement 
by subject matter, but subject matter used 
in its broadest Sense to indicate a certain 

(Continued on page 106) 











CHIPPER DALES 


The Master Craftsman of them All—Like Shakespeare, Little is Known 
of the Man, but His Influence is as Wide as His Art was Free and Fine. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


(CHIPPENDALE—that’s a name to 
conjure with! | mean this literally, 
for so many people do it or try to; | am 
sure that every one of you, reading this, 
knows the type of commencing connoisseur 
who ascribes most of the furniture of the 
eighteenth century—and some of the 
early nineteenth—to this same dominat- 
ing Thomas Chippendale. But, after all, 
isn’t that a tribute to his personality, a 
recognition of the fact that he, first of all 
the English cabinet-makers, was able to 
break away from tradition; that he actu- 
ally re-created his trade, making it a 
profession, an art; and so stamped his 
individuality on all his work that it be- 
came known by his name, not by that of 
the reigning monarch? I am not sure but 
that you can think of him as grown into 
a legend, a symbol of worth and elegance. 
| picked up quite casually the other day 
a writing-pad which was marked “Old 
Chippendale Fabric,” and | have always 
had a lingering fancy that it was just to 
suggest these qualities of excellence and 
soundness and taste that Judge Robert 
Grant named his novel of older Boston 
“The Chippendales.’ | mention these 
two instances because they seem so sig- 
nificant of his far-reaching influence. 

It is a pity that we can know so little 
of the life of this son of a wood-carver and 
cabinet-maker born in Worcester in the 
early eighteenth century. There he, the 
second and far greater Thomas Chippen- 
dale, must have learned his trade, and it 
is possible that a certain family style of 
work was fixed in these first years of 
apprenticeship for a set of chairs and 
settees, made when Chippendale was just 

















Carved bracket with marble slab. 


Illustrations, except the two interiors, by courtesy of 
Metropolitan Museum. 


a lad, for the Burys at Knateshill, are full 
of the same feeling that exists in his mid- 
century furniture. In 1727 father and 
son went up like Dick Whittington to 
seek their fortune at London; in 1749 the 
firm, already successful, moved to Con- 
duit Street, Longacre, and in 1753 Chip- 
pendale established himself at No. 60, St. 
Martin’s Lane. Now I have found out 
such an interesting thing about this par- 
ticular location; | read it in a quaint old 
leather-bound book, “ The Memoirs of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds” by James Northcote, 
Esquire, R. A. Speaking of the famous 


painter the author says, “As soon as his 
health permitted, he set off for London, 
and engaged handsome apartments in St. 
Martin’s Lane, at that time the favorite 
and fashionable residence of artists, about 
the end of the year 1752.” Chippendale 
was clearly getting on in the world, you 
see, or he never would have been able to 
afford a shop in so desirable a quarter. 
This fact of growing prosperity and recog- 
nition is further borne out by his election 
in 1760 to “The Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce,” and in an old autograph book of 
the Society, Chippendale’s name appears 
with those of Richardson, Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, Wal- 
pole, John Wilkes, the Earl of Bute and 
Edward Gibbon, the best of English com- 
pany, you perceive. In 1754 Chippendale 
had published his famous furniture man- 
ual, or, as he himself called it, “The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Direc- 
tory, being a large collection of the most 
Elegant and Useful Designs of Household 
Furniture in the Gothic, Chinese and 
Modern Taste,” and so on. I hope that 
all of you who can will look at this cld 
volume—fortunately there is, also, a more 
accessible reprint—for it and his preface 
to it, somewhat pompous in style, will 
make you “feel’’ Chippendale as nothing 
else can. The most that we know of this 
great craftsman, of his professional creed 
and point of view, is to be found in these 
two pages where he cites equally the 
ancients and “all Noblemen, Gentlemen 
and others, who will honor me with their 
commands.” Probably not all of these 
designs were made up, and Chippendale 
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Gallery-top small table with tripod 
base. An unusual classic influence shows 
in the carved lyre support. 


Gallery-top table with elaborately 
carved brace. 


Six-legged ball- and claw-foot dining- 
table. 
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Side-chair with elaborately carved seat-rail and 
knees; leaf-foot. 


himself hints that in many cases it may 
be more expedient to alter them for a 
simpler adaptation of the idea. Did | 
say this was all? Well, | did find one 
little thing more. In an old, dusty copy 
of the Gentleman’ s Magazine it is recorded 
that in April 1755, ‘A fire broke out in 
the workshop of Mr. Chippendale, a 
cabinet-maker near St. Martin’s Lane, 
which consumed the same, wherein 
were the chests of two workmen,” this 
disaster, evidently merely a temporary 
setback, for Chippendale went on 
flourishing with increased prestige. 
But in spite of the fact that so little 
that we wish to know is known of this 
man, there are certain records preserved 
of definite work done by Chippendale. 
He probably designed and decorated the 
Chinese bedroom at Claydon House, the 
Verney’s mansion in Buckinghamshire; 
and there is a certain library table, with 
the bill for its making carefully put away 
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in its drawer, that Chippendale exe- 
cuted for the ancestors of Lord St. 
Oswald. And the original invoices 
of some wonderful work, marquetry 
on satinwood, done by him under the 
direction of Robert Adam, are still 
owned by Lord Harewood at Hare- 
wood House in Yorkshire. However, 
this work of inlay represents the 
ideas of another man and altogether 
another type of furniture, for Chip- 
pendale was essentially a great carver, 
mahogany being his medium of ex- 
pression just as the softer lime-wood 
had been Grinling Gibbons’. But 














while Gibbons had carved architec- 
turally 











for the 

most 

part, Chip- 
pendale 
employed 
his genius 
on furni- 
ture alone, 
and with 
such _ suc- 
cess that 
Continen- 
tal crafts- 
men for the 
first time 
began to 
look to 
England as 
a source 
of inspira- 
| tion. Itwas 
| a tribute 








fully de- 
served. He 
took the Queen Anne and early Georgian 
furniture and lightened most admirably 
the lines without in the least interfering 
with the strength of the design; he caught 
the charm of the French—his ribband- 
back chairs are a subtler interpretation 
of the rococo style—his patterns in Chinese 
taste distanced any done by his contem- 


Broken arch cornice secretary. 











Serpentine-front chest of drawers with bracket foot and 


fretted corners. 


temporaries; and, while his Gothic types 
are the least captivating of all his models, 
they show at least what he was able to 
accomplish with a vogue that was often 
overbalanced and ridiculous. To quote 
Mr. J. G. Penderel-Brodhurst, the author 
of one of the most informing monographs 
on Chippendale, “He introduced the 
cabriole-leg, which, despite its antiquity, 
came immediately from Holland; the claw- 
and ball-foot of ancient Oriental use; the 
straight, square, uncompromising early 
Georgian leg; the carved lattice-work 
Chinese leg; the fretwork leg which was 
supposed to be in the best Gothic taste; 
the inelegant rococo leg with the curled 
or hoofed foot; and even occasionally the 
spade-foot which is supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the somewhat later style of 
Heppelwhite.”’ 

Yes, Chippendale was an adapter, a 
“conquerer” of other men’s ideas, but 
what an adapter, what a conquerer! A 
man, you see, whose genius was like 
Shakespeare’s; who borrowed furniture 
plots from all over the world, and glori- 
ously transmuted them in the alembic of 
his own talent and personality. From 
the moment that his book of designs was 
published, imitators of his style, disciples 





Chippendale ex- 
celled in his chairs 
and settees. As you 
look at the one shown 
here, you realize how 
much he has taken 
as his model the 
Queen Anne type. 


This pair of rib- 
band-back chairs— 
how French they are! 
Almost Louis Quinze 
in feeling. 
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Arm-chair showing Gothic details in the splat. 
Chinese Chippendale chair. 


This chair has a medieval back with its pointed 
window effect but the straight legs and the fretwork 
at the joining are Chinese. 


of his technique, sprang up all over the 
country. Some of these “Directories” 
came over to America, and we know that 
exquisite interpretations of the Chippen- 
dale mode began to be made in Philadel- 
phia and Newport in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. According to Mr. 
Arthur Hayden, “Ireland evolved a Chip- 
pendale school of her own, with carving 
in low relief and native touches of design 
easily recognizable.”” Everywhere it was 





Chippendale ensemble from the Pendleton Collection, Providence, R. I. 
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Chippendale. | cannot think of a better 
comparison than this; a tune of great 
beauty and everybody playing or hum- 
ming it. And sometimes tradesmen in 
the city reproduced it, oh, so badly, and, 
again, a country fiddle was capable of 
singing it very sweetly. 

Perhaps | ought to tell you something 
of these furniture forces that Chippendale 
took and made his own. Queen Anne 
and early Georgian, well, there he in- 
herited a tradition which he perfected; 
and as for France, that country had al- 
ways had an immense literary and artistic 
influence on England. The popularity 
of the “Chinese taste” is variously as- 
cribed to Sir William Chambers, the 
architect of Kew Gardens and author of 
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“Designs for Chinese Buildings” 
published in 1757, and Chippen- 
dale who had printed his models 
for Chinese furniture three years 
earlier. But the Oriental feeling 
was in the air even prior to this. 
In 1750 Horace Walpole writing 
to his long-time friend, Horace 
Mann, says, “ The dispersed build- 
ings—I mean temples, bridges, etc. 
—are generally Gothic or Chinese, 
and give a whimsical air of nov- 
elty that is very pleasing. You 
would like a drawing-room in the 
latter style that I fancied and 
have been executing at Mr. 
Rigby’s in Essex; it has large 
and fine Indian landscapes, with 
a black fret around them, and 
round the whole entablature of 
the room, and all the ground or 
hanging is of pink paper.” (It 
gives me such joy to think of my 
adored Horace as one of the first 
interior decorators!) Later, in 
1752, he writes to Richard Bent- 
ley, the artist, “Does it not put 
you in mind of the proposal for 
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™] intricate, it is very nearly as 
lovely. The base is particularly 
interesting for the support is 
shaped in the form of a lyre, a 
completely classic motif little to 
be expected in this age devoted 
to the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and, indeed, not much 
used until the full classicism of 
the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. May we, 
just as an interesting surmise, 
wonder if this little table was 
made with an Adam suggestion 
in the back of the cabinet-maker’s 
mind? The round dining-table is 
so fine that until you’ve really 
seen it you have no idea of its 
beauty; a photograph can’t give 
it; can’t do justice to its cabriole- 
legs and claw- and ball-feet and the 
wonderful carving underneath. 
It is one of the best Chippendale 
pieces in the whole Metropolitan 
Museum. 

This first chair in its back re- 
minds you of the Dutch splat that 
Chippendale lightened and carved 








your drawing a garden-seat, 
Chinese on one side and Gothic 


elaborately into a beauty that it 
had not owned before, but the 





on the other?’’ Astonishing as 
this request may seem it was un- 
doubtedly quite usual; England 
had gone mad over both styles, 
and Gothic was an equal rage with 
Chinese. The author of “The 
Castle of Otranto”’ had expressed 
rather than determined the 
fashion for this rather pathetic 
pseudo-Gothic, and, in the very 
year that Chippendale published 
his “Directory,” Robert Nugent — 
whose many marriages for money 
created the verb “to Nugentize” 
—wrote banteringly to his friend 
Sanderson Miller, “And while my 
letter is «conveyed to Wimple, 
Stowe or Hagley, you may be 
drawing a gothick Hoy-stye for 
some customary Freeholder in 
Oxfordshire.” 

And now we have come to the 
illustrations that are to make vis- 
ible to you all these diverse ten- 
dencies and motifs that form the 
comprehensive style of Chippen- 
dale. The first, an elaborate 











heavily ornamented legs and seat- 
rail give the feeling of the extrav- 
agant French rococo style. 

To me Chippendale’s bureaus 
and desks are the least attractive 
things he ever did, but this one, | 
think, is very charming. I like 
the carving of the broken-arch 
top, and the way the canted 
corners are adorned with fretwork. 
The bureau that follows has many 
of the same merits, the fretting at 
the corners and sides and under 
the top-drawer being particularly 
good. 

Chippendale excelled in his 
chairs and settees, you know, and, 
as you look at the one shown 
here, you realize how much he has 
taken as his model the Queen 
Anne type, yet how he has individ- 
ualized and strengthened the 
mode. The knees are lightly 
carved and the feet dolphin-heads. 

The pair of ribband-back chairs 
that follow, how very French they 
are! Almost Louis Quinze in feel- 
ing, rococo, and, to my simple 








bracket design, is in the full early 
Georgian feeling, with its Dutch 
ancestry showing in the carved 
cabriole-leg, claw- and ball-foot and shell 
decoration; and the top is marble, a 
material frequently used by Chippendale 
for such purposes. The table that follows 
with its “fretted gallery” top and deli- 
cately curving carved braces is a most 
exquisite and unusual piece, beautifully 


Chippendale bed—the carving details are magnificent. Lion’s paw feet. 


designed and executed with a delightful 
precision. It was the mode in those 
days to use these tables for the display 
of delicate porcelains, the fretwork around 
the top giving the necessary security. 
The tripod table is intended for the same 
purpose, and, while the fretting is less 


mind, over-trimmed. Yet these 
chairs are considered by many 
connoisseurs as the very triumph of Chip- 
pendale’s art, and few would agree with 
me when | tell them that | prefer a New 
England interpretation of this type that 
I once saw in a little seacoast town. aw 
and couldn’t buy, and the blessed memory 
(Continued on page 106) 








A MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE 
GEORGE W. SEAMAN 


N selecting a type for the house at 

Trenton, New Jersey, here illustrated, 
the architects, Messrs. Kleman and 
Fowler, and owner, Mr. S. Ferdinand 
Convery, were no doubt influenced by 
the call of colonial traditions so strongly 
felt in this particular locality. 

In historic Trenton, and on a site 
within one hundred yards of the Dela- 
ware River, facing the distant wooded 
Pennsylvania shores, this modern colonial 
house has an unusually happy setting. 
The porch faces the street or west side, 
the entrance door and the tall windows 
lighting the living- and 
dining-rooms facing 
south on a wide plot 
of ground. The pro- 
portions of the whole 
mass, together with 
the thoughtful selec- 
tion of materials pro- 
ducing a fine color har- 
mony, combine with 
the unusually good 
setting of the house to 
make this a_particu- 
larly successful piece 
of design. 

The exterior walls of 
the house are of a dull 
red “sand-faced” 
brick, with sufficient 
inserts of a purplish 
shade to blend well in 
color, and likewise 
soften the general tone 
of the walls. The 
joints, of cement color, 
are “ironed out” with 
a long wooden jointing 
strip, thus producing 
deep, straight joints 
in the brick work, which depth brings 
out the fine shadows and greatly improves 
the texture and “scale” of the wall 
surface. 

The quoins, or rustications, at the 
corners and the belt course of brick pro- 
ject from the wall three-fourths of an inch, 
and tend to give to the building a sturdi- 
ness of design not always to be secured 
when walls are kept flat. These projec- 
tions are, of course, more ornamental 
than structural, but surely have a prece- 
dent worthy of emulation in their charm- 
ing colonial prototypes which would sanc- 
tron their use here in brick. 

The ground brick and stone arches over 
the windows are nicely proportioned, and 
avoid the failing so common of having too 


By 


IN THE 


many spots of color in the heads. The 
base course is capped with a “ bull-nose”’ 
at the floor line. The entrance stoop and 
the porch floors are constructed of cement, 
scored and tinted, and with brick edges, 
thus adding another touch of color to the 
whole. 

The roof is of red slates and all the 
cornices and trim are painted white, the 
blinds and shutters being in green, giving 
in this way the necessary contrasts of 
color. The proportions of the windows 
gain to a great extent by the use of wide 
moulded architraves and thick muntins. 





Excellent in mass, and showing a thoughtful selection of materials that combine to produce a 
fine color harmony. 


The windows of the first story are espe- 
cially tall and well shaped, a characteris- 
tic of many of the windows in the colonial 
houses of old Salem. 

The main cornice, with its broad, flat 
modillions and shapely bed moulding, is 
well adapted to this style of modern 
colonial architecture. The curved head 
dormers are finely placed and in good 
“scale’’ with the building. While on this 
subject it is not out of place to remember 
that in the designing and placing of dor- 
mers, special thought must be exercised 
to keep them in scale and harmony with 
the balance of the composition. Dormers 
frequently appear larger when executed 
than when shown on the drawing,—espe- 
cially when used in conjunction with a 
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“hipped”’ roof there is a tendency for the 
dormers to look stilted. The same holds 


’ true in reference to the roof itself, which 


invariably appears much lower in per- 
spective than when viewed on the drawing 
of the direct elevation. It is thus that 
unless special study has been made of the 
silhouette of the building from all direc- 
tions, we are often disappointed on view- 
ing the completed work to find the roof 
appearing flat,—or perhaps lost entirely 
to the eye, the dormer windows pro- 
jecting into the sky-line in a manner 
neither expected nor desired. 

The house is entered 
on the main front by 
way of a delicately 
detailed colonial door- 
way, having white 
columns with carved 
capitals supporting the 
slender cornice over,— 
the sides and soffits of 
the doorway being 
paneled, and with tool 
cut ornament around 
the opening. A 
wrought iron railing 
caps the motif. Rail- 
ings of a similar design 
are leaded into the 
main porch coping and 
extend from column to 
column. These rail- 
ings would no doubt 
gain in effect if painted 
white. 

On entering the 
main hall, as seen by 
the plan, a good view 
is obtained of the stair- 
case, living-room and 
dining-room, the stair- 
case descending, with its ramps and ease- 
ments, to the spirals above turned white 
posts at the foot. The rails being ma- 
hogany, treads of birch, and the balusters 
and risers painted white give a finely 
contrasted color scheme. This is at the 
same time logical in avoiding white finish 
on the wearing surfaces. 

To the left is the living-room, well 
lighted and of fine proportions, the mun- 
tined glass doors from which lead on to 
the main porch. The fireplace, with its 
delicately moulded colonial mantel, is in 
the northerly end of the room, with high- 
up windows to either side. Bookcases 
occupy the entire easterly walls. 

The upper part of the walls of the 
living-room have the paper, of a verdure 
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pattern, enclosed in moulded panels. The 
remaining surfaces of the wall form a back- 
ground to these panels, and are in a lighter 
shade. The stair hall is finished in the same 
lightly figured paper. The woodwork of the 
living-room is finished in a dull gray enamel. 

The dining-room, on the right of the stair 
hall, is paneled to a height of six feet, the 
woodwork of this room and the stair hall being 
finished in white. The wall paper above the 
paneling is of a gray-green lightly figured 
paper. There is an arched alcove for the side- 
board, and the china closet and pantry doors 
balance on either side of this. Glass doors, 
divided into lights, separate the dining-room 
from the hall. 

To the rear of the dining-room is a large 
pantry and kitchen, the latter also being acces- 
sible from the main hall. A rear stairs from 
the pantry leads on to the landing of the main 
stairs. There is also a pleasant little porch, 
reached from the dining-room by French win- 
dows divided by muntins. This porch bal- 
ances the front porch on elevation. 

The three main bedrooms communicate 
along the southerly side of the house, permit- 
ting a maximum of sunlight to enter the rooms. 

The dressing-room, offset from the owner’s 
room is separated from it by an arch with hang- 
ings to match the furniture covering. In one 
end of the dressing-room is a built-in wardrobe, 
with triple doors having mirrors of full length, 
a particularly advantageous arrangement. 

The entire second floor woodwork is finished 
in white, the wall papers being of delicate foli- 
ated and striped designs. The floors through- 
out the house are of oak, finished light brown, 
and waxed. 

The electric lighting fixtures throughout are in 
the “Adam” style, and are finished in dull silver. 
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i: The three main bedrooms communicate along the southerly side of the house. 

On entering the hall, a good view is obtained of the staircase, living- and dining-rooms. / 
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Vantine and Company import the ‘‘Howo’” china, a pattern produced from 
ancient Japanese traditions. 


ITH an awakening appreciation for decoration in all its 
phases, the selection of porcelain and china for the table 
takes on a larger meaning. Beauty and simplicity was once 
inherent in the very humblest things of utility, and fortunately 
we are again awakening to a keener 
art perception and to a finer appre- 
ciation of the true craftsman who is 
able to produce an object that com- 
bines both beauty and usefulness. “A 
beautiful shape is one which best 
serves the purpose for which it was 
designed” and all the earlier pottery 
gives evidence to this, for it was con- 
ceived primarily for use. If a pitcher 
or pot pours fluently and well, if the 
handle is easy to grasp, and the re- 
ceptacle is wide enough at the top to 
be cleaned without difficulty, it will 
necessarily be a beautiful vessel. 
Ornamentation followed closely the 
practical productions of the artist, 
allowing him to give expression to 
his instinctive feeling for decoration, 
and one realizes at a glance that the 
embellishment of these primitive pieces was conceived as an 
essential part of the object itself, the potter designing shapes 
which would best perform the function for which they were 
intended, and then making his decoration harmonious but 
altogether subordinate to the form, only using it to accentuate 
some gracious line or subtly ingratiating the object with color. 
Of such were many of the Oriental wares, from the haunting 
beauty of the exquisite Chinese porcelains to the humblest 
Chinese ginger jars, 
the crude water bot- 
tles of India, and the 
serene bits of color- 
ful pottery from 
Persia. Unfortu- 
nately, the Japanese, 
who were pre-emi- 
nent in the field of 
decoration, have now 
also come under the 
baleful influence of 
commercialism but 
so instinctive is their 
feeling for beauty, 
that many of their 
modern productions, 
even those of mini- 
mum cost, still retain 








Pieces of Copenhagen display brilliant bits of painting with an 
audacity of design that has made this ware world famous. 





Lenox china shows a fine feeling for beauty of line and is never overloaded with color. 


MODERN CHINA FOR THE TABLE 


Beauty and Usefulness Combined for Everyday Use 
—The Splendid Products of American Potteries 


By HANNA TACHAU 





much of their old-time charm. Now that importations from 
Europe are a bit uncertain, modern Chinese and Japanese 
wares may be sought for informal use, and they can be chosen 
from “open”’ sets, the different pieces being easily replaced 
from time to time. Almost everyone is familiar with the well- 
known Canton china in blue and white, with its quaint willow 
pattern and pleasing shapes, which recommends itself for 
daily use. The “Howo” china, a pattern produced from 
ancient Japanese traditions, is also strong and durable and has a 
charm of decoration that is not frequently found in an inex- 
pensive ware. For country houses, the Sedji china, with its 
cool green glaze and simple shapes may be chosen, and tea 
sets, cups and saucers, plates and 
many individual pieces that are both 
quaint and distinctive, can be found 
in the Oriental shops. 

Many of the producers of today 
have realized the value of old pat- 
terns and have revived in the form 
of reproductions, many old wares, 
such as Wedgwood, Spode, Swansea, 
Lowestoft, Royal Doulton, Minton, 
Cauldon, and Chelsea, and indeed but 
few modern designs have so caught 
the essence of the potter’s art. Their 
appeal lies in the simplicity of their 
decoration and their dignified shapes, 
for they show a happiness of pattern 
and are never overburdened with gold 
or loaded with ornament. Sets of old 
Spode showing a flat decoration of 
conventionalized pheasants and birds 
and flowers in harmonious tones, with embossed borders of 
flowers picked out in the same old ivory tint as the china itself, 
can be used for all occasions, and there is a Swansea pattern, 
presenting an interesting border in soft grays and blues with 
conventionalized leaves, which would look particularly well in 
a gray-walled dining-room. 

Contributions from the Wedgwood factories have been of real 
worth to the art loving world, and we are glad to return to its 
simple sprigs of flow- 
ers in delicate hues 
and to its fine trans- 
lucent china, for the 
adornment of our 
tables. Old English 
bone china, depend- 
ing upon a one-toned 
band as its only dec- 
oration, lends itself 
well to certain color 
schemes, especially 
when the porcelain 
is of good quality, 
and from the Royal 
Worcester factories 
we can glean Chinese 
Chippendale pat- 
terns which are as 
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Lenox dinner set—solid bands of Chinese blue on an ivory ground, inter- 
sected at intervals by panels showing baskets of flowers in raised enamel. 





imaginative as they are original, and this emphasizes again 
the significance with which Chinese art has always in- 
fluenced the decorations of all ages. China and porce- 
lains from the French factories are still plentiful, and 
they are very beautiful, though perhaps a bit more brittle and 
more easily chipped than the English productions. The Havi- 
land ware is too well known to require an enumeration of its 
many good qualities. 

Quite different in treatment, shape and decoration are the 
porcelains and examples of Faience from the Copenhagen fac- 
tories. Each piece has an individuality, a character all its own, 
the decorations painted under the glaze and subjected to the 
most intense heat, are from the brush of renowned artists. They 
display brilliant bits of painting with a glitter and ‘“‘go” and an 
audacity of design that has made this pottery famous the world 
over. The Faience is quite a distinct.art from that of the por- 
celains, its luminosity being attained by entirely different 
methods. Hot water jugs, placques, flower holders, and the 
irresistibly humorous presentment of animals and figures char- 
acteristically national, are produced with equal facility and 
charm, as well as the more utilitarian dinner and tea sets that 
are so certain in their handicraft and so direct in their feeling 
for decoration. The “Blue-fluted porcelain” known as the 
Danish Pattern, has been immensely popular and comes in a 
great variety of shapes and there is 
another design called the “Old Blue 
Copenhagen Flowers’ which would be 
delightful to live with. There are 
many other designs to choose from, and 
they are mostly “open” sets allowing 





These three pieces and the two above are 
examples of the beautiful Lenox china which 
is doing much to dissipate the unreasonable 
prejudice against American-made china. 


the purchasers to buy as many or as few 
pieces at a time as they desire, which is 
preferable to investing in a prescribed set 
with its numerous pieces, some of which are 
never used. Individual jars or vases of this 
ware can be utilized for lamps, with shades 
of silk or cretonne, and the low squatty 


Pieces from a 
Copenhagen 
dinner set, corn 


flowers, green 
and blue, bands 
of gold. 
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receptacles make charming flower 
holders for the table. 

The war has stimulated an added interest in domestic 
productions of pottery—an art which had not realized 
a very high standard until the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876. The unreasonable prejudice against American ceramic 
production is rapidly disappearing, for now some of our 
potteries are fully equal in every respect to imported 
china. Lenox china, for instance, has come to vie with 
the well-known factories abroad and is being introduced 
to the public by some of the most exclusive shops. Mr. 
Lenox has produced the shell-like Belleck ware and a 
“bone” china of exquisite quality which is softly translucent, 
and he has succeeded in keeping his shapes well within 
the bounds of propriety, striving for no strange or bizarre 
effects, but depending for his success upon the fine durable 
quality of his 
china. The shapes 
are very simple in 
design, showing 
a nice sense of 
(Continued on page 114) 


Old English bone 
china with decora- 
tions of pheasants 
and flowers. 


An “‘open stock” 
pattern of Copen- 
hagen that would 
be delightful to live 
with. 











THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES: NUMBER I 


The Daughter’s Room, the Sewing Room 


and the Son’s or the 


Maid’s Room 


By FLORA MAC DONALD 


JAVING made our final selections for the decorations and for this upstairs hall, one extending from the kitchen chamber 
furnishings of the principal living-rooms on the lower floor, | to the bathroom and another from the bathroom to the closet 


there comes a sense of quiet satisfaction in the thought that opposite. 
Inasmuch as the sewing room is practically a part of the hall, 


the most important portion of this absorbing problem is prac- 


tically settled with the exception, it may be, of some minor and as it is our aim to take advantage of every opportunity to 
changes here and there—which are bound to be thought neces- add to the appearance in size of the house, the walls will be 
sary—when everything has been assembled and awaits the covered with the same paper as the hall and we shall use another 


final grouping and last few touches. 

As we have been thinking over and 
planning the general scheme of color 
for the bedrooms on the second floor, 
there has come a strong desire to 
work in a somewhat gayer key. Do 
not assume from this that we mean 
to be reckless in the use of brilliant 
or gaudy colorings or bold design. 





small green rug on the floor. This 
sewing room, although small, with 
its linen closet and useful drawers, 
will be quite complete with the addi- 
tion of a comfortable low willow 
rocker, with cushions covered in either 
green or dull gold sunfast Armure in 
some small conventional design, a 
light weight sewing basket which may 





Such treatment we know would be 7 ix iv easily be carried about, one small 
quite out of place in a small house of HH Sig apne chair to use at the machine and the 


this type. We realize that there H wil AN sewing machine, which in itself is an 
must be a proper regard for the Wy i ! unattractive piece of furniture but 


E 
HAAS ie which must be included in a well 
le mi ‘ls ¢ ordered household. 
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quantity and quality of color as well ~ 74 Le i 
as the scale of design and good pro- 4 “aii 7)/h i | 
portions, but having spent most of Ml en b Ai oa As much attention should be given 


tl 


=u to the bathroom and its appoint- 
roundings we have almost lost our i —<_-g + ments as to any other room. There 
color sense. We are determined Ds i ee are many accessories that can be 
therefore to experiment with color added that will afford the members of 
schemes in an attempt to make each 4 | byt Daughters | the household considerable conven- 
and every room as cheerful, and at Tee Wilh sh, Room. ience and comfort in this much used 
the same time as restful, as such eC MTT TAAL LS ART room. A glass shelf on nickel plated 
rooms ought to be. \i 8 i i g brackets under the medicine cabinet; nickel plated 

A question which is frequently mB i WW A holders for brushes, a mirror, and towel rails will 
asked is “shall the hall stairway, the == | H||,, be found most useful. The walls and woodwork 
woodwork of which has been so care- MW ga cca ; Bi, may be finished in ivory color paint, or the walls 
fully finished, be carpeted?” In con- fu ses of Sa in a delicate buff in contrast with the ivory 
sideration of the added wear and A = = woodwork. In either case, it will have a relation 
tear on these stairs, there being no . ei. to the color scheme of the hall, from which it 
rear stairway, we have ‘decided to 
use a mottled Wilton carpet runner, of a fair.y neavy ana service- 
able quality and equally serviceable color. This is a pile fabric 
with more or less lustre, in a little deeper tone than the ground 
color of the main hall rug. Besides adding greatly to the furnished 
appearance of the hall, there is that comfortable feeling of treading 
on a fabric. 

These reasons, though they may appear to be sufficient to war- 
rant our deciding to use a stair carpet, were not all that we had 
in mind. Elimination of noise, which would be considerable, even 
though the family were small, if there were no covering on the 
stairs, seems to me to be reason enough for us to answer the question 
in the affirmative. 

Ascending the pretty stairway over the mottled carpet to the 
second floor landing we propose to use here the same style of rug 
which we used in the main hall, for the reason that it can be made 
in any width and length with or without borders and there is 
an attractive line of colors and weaves from which to choose. 

For the sake of a little variety in our color scheme, we will reverse 
the colors of the lower hall rugs making the borders of buff and the 
body or ground color of the gray green. We shall need two runners 


our lives in drab and colorless sur- 
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frequently will be seen. The initial expense of a painted wall, 
with its four or five coats of paint, may be more than that of a 
varnished bathroom paper, many of which—especially the plain 
tile effects—are very good, but a painted wall is more practical 
and serviceable and will outwear several such papers. 

The thin cotton bathroom rugs are very pretty but not 
serviceable. A bathroom rug should be heavy enough to 
minimize the danger of its slipping. A woolen chenille rug, 
which is washable, of a deeper buff shade than the walls and 
with a dull blue border, will add a 
pleasing note of color to this room. 

It is surprising, when we stop to 
consider how much of one’s life is 
spent in one’s own sleeping room, 
that more time and thought is not 
given to making our surroundings 
minister more fully to our personal 
comfort and well-being. Whetherwe_ , 
are conscious of it or not, harmon- 
ious color schemes and restful sur- 
roundings do more for tired bodies 
and weary nerves than many of us 
are aware. Perhaps the younger 
members of the household may not 
be as sensitive—at least that has 
been, to some extent, the attitude of 
the grownup toward the selection of 
furnishings for the children’s rooms. To 
them have been passed along many of 
the poorly selected pieces and early mis- 
takes. Perhaps this was the best we could 
do under the circumstances, but we are 
learning that it is quite essential to create 
and stimulate a love for that which is 
beautiful both in color and design at an 
impressionable age. 

The bedroom over the dining-room we have set apart as the 
daughter’s room, and there is nothing that will make a stronger 
appeal to her growing womanhood than that “her room” 
should be a place of real joy and delight, a place in which she 
may find happiness and inspiration. 

The wall paper we have chosen is one that will make a good 
background for the photographs of her dozen or so bosom 
friends and for those colored prints so beloved by youth, in 
which sentiment and pathos are appealingly interwoven; it is 
of a warm gray with a small so-called “invisible” pattern 
(which means that you don’t notice it when a paper has it, 
but miss it when it hasn’t) and with a narrow flowered border 
for gaiety and color. 

The feeling of gaiety is added to by the chintz hangings 
with their blue stripes and dainty Dresden flowers, and by the 
painted wooden furniture with painted decorations that are 
derived from the design of the chintz as, for example, take the 





























The Boy’s or the Maid’s Room. 
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bed which is painted blue and decorated with the same Dres- 
den flower motif. The shape of this bed was suggested by our 
old friend the ladderback chair and over it we have spread a 
cover of unbleached cotton cloth with plain blue bands out- 
lining the width of the mattress and with pillow sham to match. 

The bureau is a chest of drawers—painted like the bed, of 
course,—and over it hangs a separate mirror with a painted 
wooden frame. Another little touch would be to suspend 
this mirror by a reinforced silk cord. 

The piece of furniture that ranks 
third in importance is a small desk 
of a firm but delicate design that has 
a shelf-like brace beneath, a table- 
top with brackets at either side 
which may be used as book supports, 
and a shallow drop-leaf by which the 
desk may be widened on occasions 
but which is ordinarily left down 
thus displaying to advantage the 
Dresden posies in the middle of it. 
By the window is a comfortable little 
painted rocking chair. 

On the table beside the bed is a 
small lamp, and over the chest of 
drawers a hanging lamp with a shade 
of delicate rose. 

The rugs are plain or figured two- 
toned, in shades of blue slightly darker 
than the furniture, and the curtains are 
of muslin which, when whité and fresh, 
are the most charming of curtains for a 
young girl’s bedroom. 

For the small bedroom over the kitchen, 
which may be used as a maid’s room or as 
a boy’s room, we will choose an enameled 
iron bed, an inexpensive and desirable type 
of which is to be had in what is known as a “three piece unit”’: 
head, foot and spring. A bureau made of ash, a straight chair 
and a rocker, all to be stained a dull soft tan—slightly darker 
than the’ color of this wood—would be ample furniture for this 
room. 

If it is to be occupied by a boy, it might be well to add a 
small student’s desk, stained to match the other furniture. One 
with a row of drawers at one side of the leg room, would be use- 
ful to take care of school books and papers. This desk, placed in 
the corner of the room, would naturally be the spot for the 
young man to resort to when struggling with home studies. 
As we are not to use overdraperies here, but only the white 
ruffled muslin curtains, we have selected for the wall a two- 
toned, small geometric design. 

If, however, this is to be the maid’s room, we can substi- 
tute a figured wall paper, with soft pink and rose flowers with 
green leaves on a tan background. With either of these papers, 
the rugs would be in soft tones of brown either of the Scotch 
or braided variety. 


These interesting articles by Miss MacDonald in which she has 
shown us how she would furnish the First of our House Beautiful 
Homes—the same house which the magazine 1s building in a suburb 
of Boston—will conclude in the March number with the furnishing 
of the two remaining bedrooms. These articles began in October 
1917, with a decorative and furnishing scheme for the Living-room 
and the Hall. This was followed by the Veranda and Dining-room 
in November and the Kitchen in December. Miss MacDonald 1s a 
well-known interior decorator of Boston who shows that she believes 
that the small house presents as many possibilities for comfort and 
beauty as does its more pretentious fellow. 





AROUND THE @GPEnN FIRE 


The Present Generation Cooks “for Fun” where their Great-great-grand- 
mothers Cooked of Necessity—Something “Different” for Holiday Parties 


By FLORENCE SPRING 


4)VERY BODY had come home for the holidays 
and of course the young folks had many get- 
togethers in various hospitable houses. “I 
wish we could have something different,” 
remarked Louise. “There are trees, dances, 
suppers, and all the things we always do. | 
wish | could think of something a little bit 
out of the ordinary run.” 
“How do you think you’d like to ask a few 
—not too many—of your friends to supper and cook it your- 
selves?” asked Aunt Mary. Louise looked extremely doubtful. 

“| don’t mean in the kitchen, or even in the chafing dish. | 
mean on the hearth, around the fire! Yes,’’ went on Aunt Mary, 
enthusiastically warming to her subject, “we'll trim the mantel 
and room as we always do for the holidays, think up some 
goodies that with a bit of fixing beforehand may be cooked over 
the coals, set as many little tables daintily as you decide you 
will need, give ‘specialties’ to your guests and let them ‘take 
turns’ in the cooking. Your supper will take some time, and 
afterwards you can have charades or any jollification you want 
to end up the evening with.” 

So, one night between Christmas and New Year’s, four small 
tables were set in a semi-circle around the hearth—well back 
that a clear space might be left for the cooks and cookery. At 
each table were three seats, placed to accommodate the party 
of twelve in such a way that nobody’s back should be turned to 
the chief entertainer—the Holiday Fire! Two long-handled 


deep frying pans of light sheet iron were placed in readiness on 
the hearth and half a dozen toasters were constructed of long 
slender stiff sticks, three-pronged at the ends, and a six-inch 
wide piece of sheet iron provided, long enough to reach across 
the andirons over the coals, to make a standing place for the 
frying pan. 

As many preparations were made beforehand as were neces- 
sary to keep the fireside cookery from dragging; and Louise, as 
she took a last look around the gay, candle-lighted parlor and 
at the fire, of the biggest hickory logs that the cellar afforded— 
already burning down to the necessary coals—felt the pleasing 
certainty that her party was bound to be a success. 

The menu, which had been carefully thought out and arranged, 
was as follows :— 

“Pigs in Blankets” 

Creole Scramble Toasted English Muffins Plain Toast 
Marmalade (a small jar on each table) 
Christmas Salad Cheese Dreams 
Buttered Popcorn Parlor Candy Mulled Cider 


The supper certainly had the advantage of meriting Mr. Hoover’s 
approval, as every thing was eaten as fast as cooked, and the 
slogan “no waste” exploited to the last degree. 

The “Pigs in Blankets’’ were prepared by wrapping big 
oysters in thin slices of bacon and skewering together with 
wooden toothpicks. Large scallops—parboiled—may be sub- 
stituted or small oblongs of chicken. By the way, if scallops are 
used, always save the liquid in which they are parboiled as it 
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makes a most delicious cream soup. 


A small table of sup- 
plies should stand as 
near one side of the fire- 
place as possible; on this 
put a plate of squares of 
baker’s bread and 
another of the English 
muffins split and ready to 
toast; also extra plates, 
salt, pepper, spoons, etc. 
Materials may be 
brought in as desired, 
having simplicity and 
few dishes for the key- 
note. If preferred, the 
toasting may be done in 
the kitchen; if not, dele- 
gate it to your masculines letting them “take 
turns.” Toast or muffins and marmalade may 
“fill in” whenever there may be a hiatus! 
Delicious English muffins may usually be 
bought, but, if inconvenient, very nice ones 
may be made from some of the bread dough 
of the previous baking, by rolling it one-half 
inch thick, cutting out with a large round cut- 
ter, and letting the muffins rise until very light 
and baking slowly on a floured griddle on top 
of the stove; these are exactly as good when 
kept for a day or two. Use the long home- 
made toasters for the toasting. 

Creole Scramble. Prepare a sauce before- 
hand—to save time—by cooking together—covered—one-half 
can of tomatoes, one small minced green pepper and onion, 
salt, pepper and sugar to taste, until all are tender—from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Set away in a fancy bowl 
until wanted; then tip into one of your frying pans set on the 
sheet iron over the coals and, when bubbling hot, turn in half 
a dozen eggs, slightly stirred together. Draw a spoon slowly 
from side to side of the pan until the eggs are delicately “‘set’’; 
add a good lump of butter and serve on hot buttered toast. 

The Christmas Salad may be omitted if wished, but obviates 
the necessity of preparing and cooking as large an amount of 
the oysters and ‘‘Scramble” as would otherwise be necessary. 


THE HOUSE 


Prepare the “Pigs” 
beforehand and lay on a towel on a platter in a cold place until 
needed. Brown quickly on both sides in the frying pan over 
the coals; serve a couple on a square of toast for each person. 





“‘Pig in Blankets” have somewhat the same round, plump, 
pathetically helpless look that a real little roast pig has. 





Christmas Salad is a particularly pretty salad with the red of 
the hollowed out apples and the white of the lettuce hearts. 
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It may be arranged beforehand, or here is another chance for 
some masculine skill to display itself; in either case, it must be 
prepared at the last minute. Select particularly fine red apples, 
cut in halves and hollow out,{leaving a thin but firm shell. Fill 
with finely sliced apple mixed with broken nuts 
and top with a spoonful of stiff mayonnaise. 
Set each on one or two white lettuce leaves. 
This is a particularly pretty salad. 

Mulled Cider may accompany this supper 
from start to finish—the finish in this case 
being Buttered Popcorn and Parlor Candy. The 
corn may be popped while the candy is made. 
Put it in a big dish and pour a little melted 
butter over; sprinkle with salt and toss until 
all is seasoned; keep hot. 

For making the candy—really an easy and 
dainty task if materials are made ready in 
advance—provide some shelled nuts; English 
walnuts, pecans, almonds, peanuts; or, if pre- 
ferred, native nuts: butternuts, shagbarks, etc. 

- Leave most of them 
whole but have ready 
also a small dish of chop- 
ped nuts. Also have 
ready stoned dates, strips 
of figs, candied cherries, 
etc. The “filling” is made 
by adding an equal 
amount of cold water to 
the unbeaten white of an 
egg (pour the egg intoa 
tumbler and fill another 
tumbler to an equal 
height with water) in a 
deep bowl; next, beat in 
confectioner’s sugar until as stiff as it can be easily stirred; 
flavor with vanilla. Then take a small after-dinner coffee spoon, 
remove the fondant (a spoonful at a 
time), slightly powder the hands 
with the sugar and make into small 
balls. Flatten and press nuts into 
each of these in various ways for 
walnut creams, almond rolls, pea- 
nut creams, etc. Make small oval 
rolls with which to stuff dates, tiny 
balls to fill cherries, and roll cubes 

Continued on page 116) 








Parlor Candies surely look as good as though they had been made by professional candy-makers, and the Cheese Dream at the right is an appetizing reality 
that doesn’t need a bit of Chutney from the jar above to make it slip down—still the Chutney adds. 
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On this page are a few pictures taken to show what some 
of our neighbors have done and undone. Three of them are 
examples of the things Your Neighbor has been preaching 
against, the straggling letter boxes, the forlorn looking sign 
post and the wretched parking strip. Photographs often 
tell a more convincing story than words, and these seem 
to be in that class. Perhaps there are suggestions here that 
would make the neighborhood clubs and improvement asso- 
ciations get busy on some things they may haveoverlooked. If 
you have any of these things in your neighborhood, it is hoped 
that you “do your bit” to have them removed or corrected. 









Above is a street sign that has 
seen better days. A stranger 
looking for Upland Street, if he NEWMAN WAy 
could read the sign, would not be 
very favorably impressed it is 
feared. Here is one of the things 
that the many civic improvement 
associations could devote some 
profitable attention to. Thou- 
sands of signs are not only 
neglected as this one has been, 
but little attention is ever paid 
to making them pleasing to the 
eye. It would be so easy to 
design something distinctive. 
Note the one belowit. The post 
takes up hardly any room, it is 
substantial and requires nothing 
but a little paint every year or so. 
And because it is metal, the pest 
who persists in carving his initials 
everywhere can do no harm to it. 




























































A common “‘sight”’ along the roads is the one pictured in the upper 
right hand corner. Any kind of letter box, nailed in any old way, 
on any old post, at any old angle. Below this distressing picture 
is a spick and span arrangement of letter boxes serving a small 
neighborhood. It is just as easy to do it this way and certainly 
no more expensive, seeing that but two sturdy posts do the work 
of the seven wobbly looking ones above. The ordinary iron mail 
box is hardly a thing of beauty but it can at least be set up straight. 











A few months ago the street at the left was a mud hole at times 
and a miniature desert at others. It has been made a clean 
and pleasant thoroughfare by means of parking strips, a concrete 
road, curbings and walks. The one above is a good example of 
neglect. Only sparse bits of dusty green bear witness that grass 
once grew there. It looks as if a good, healthy protest by the 
neighbors here was needed. 
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WIFEY’S DRILL-NIGHT 


The knitter—Now, dearie, don’t sit around and talk afterward. Come home as soon as it’s over with. 


Because Judge prints more of the best work of America’s foremost 
artists (like this drawing of Orson Lowell’s) and leading humorists, it has 
the largest circulation of all the humorous weeklies in America. 


JUDGE 


The Happy Medium 
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LIFE IN AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD—PART TWO 


(Continued from page 89) 


as “‘mowers,” “pitchers,” or in “cocking”’ the 
hay. Of course there was much hard work in 
this, as in all other departments of labor, and 
few of the many machines, which have now 
almost banished hand labor, were then known. 

The day began earlier and ended later, 
especially in haying weather, and anyone 
would have been looked upon with scorn and 
disfavor who took the figures of the clock into 
account when it was a question of finishing up 
a good day’s work or of leaving the hay either 
in the barns or in proper condition for the 
night. Often the work began at four o’clock 
in the morning and ended at eight. 

In the middle of the afternoon, and some- 
times in the morning, the women of the family 
prepared great pitchers of rice porridge or 
coffee, which were taken down into the field 
for the men. One favorite drink was molasses 
and water with a little ginger and vinegar in 
it. Well prepared and iced, this was delicious, 
and we children often begged for a “drink” 
before it was taken to the men. The helpers 
were taken into the family and extra beds were 
made up on the floor of the big attic, which, 
with windows at each end, was airy and cool. 

In the fall, after the harvesting of the grain, 
one of the annual excitements was the visit of 
the “threshers” with their big threshing 
machine and strong horses. At a still earlier 
period, all of the grain, and also the beans in 
the dry pods, were threshed by hand, with 
“flails,’’ on the barn floors. The flails were 
long stout rods, in two pieces, attached to each 
other by pieces of leather. These were wielded 
by one, two or four men, with a skillful and 
rhythmic motion. The “threshers”’ were kept 
at the farm until the work was over. The 
whole process was of thrilling interest to us 
children and we loved to watch the great 
beasts toiling up and up the revolving plat- 
forms and never getting any further; to see 
the shining grain falling out behind, and to 
play in the big mountain of golden straw 
which was thrown out in the yard just out- 
side the barn doors. 

In these early times, there was no ready-made 
clothing, and many things were done at home as 
a matter of course which nowadays we are not 
obliged to plan for at all, except in the way of 
an occasional day’s trip to the nearest city. 

Each spring a tailoress came to the house to 
make little clothes for the boys, and as sewing 
machines were then an unknown convenience, 
everything was done by hand, and two or 
three weeks were none too long to make the 
necessary additions even to their limited ward- 
robes. The little jackets and trousers differed 
only from the father’s clothes by being smaller, 
and the little boys of fifty or seventy-five years 
ago, with their long trousers and severely plain 
diminutive jackets, would present an amusing 
contrast to the little boys of today. The 
quaint costumes were completed by little 
“‘copper-toed” boots with high legs, also made 
at home by an old shoemaker who came to 
the house each fall and stayed long enough to 
patch all the old boots and make the new ones 
for the family. The woolen stockings for 


winter and some of the cotton ones were, as a 
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matter of course, knit in sufficient quantities 
at home. “Braided rag rugs’”’ were made and 
comforters and bed quilts pieced. Earlier 
still, materials for underclothing and house 
linen, and woolen cloth were spun and woven. 
rhe old spinning wheel still stands in the attic. 

As we take a brief summary of olden times, 
customs and processes, we are chiefly struck by 
two great points of difference from modern liv- 
ing. First, the greater simplicity in the life itself, 
in its social, literary and various other aspects; 
and secondly, the great number of long, tedious 
and hard processes necessary for the accom- 
plishment of what in our time is simple and easy. 


CHIPPENDALE 
(Continued from page 95) 

isall | havenow. The owner fully appreciated it, 
especially since she had most romantically res- 
cued it from her mother-in-law’s kitchen where 
it was a chair-of-all-work and painted white! 

See how Gothic the back of the next chair is, 
quite like a church-window, and, though 
ecclesiastical in suggestion, it looks easy and 
comfortable and adapted to the human frame. 
It is in sharpest contrast—except for its 
straight legs—to the chair in “Chinese taste” 
that comes next. This shows the fretwork 
back and Chinese bell-flower design so bitterly 
complained of by Sir Isaac Ware, the King’s 
surveyor, in his attack on cabinet-makers of 
that day in general and Chippendale in par- 
ticular. But the second Gothic chair—at least 
the back is quite as mediaeval as the first with 
its pointing window effect—has a leg with very 
much the quality of the Chinese fretting, and 
more fretwork joins the leg and the seat-rail. 

















American Chippendale card-table showing Chi- 
nese fret-work details. Collection of Mrs. H. E. 
Burton, Hanover. 


The two ensembles are from the famous 
Pendleton Collection at Providence, Rhode 
Island, a gathering together of such wonderful 
furniture that visiting it assumes to the 
amateur the feeling of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The mirror and over-mantel is an unusually 
fine piece. The frame is gilt, the decorations 
are painted on glass in bright colors, and the 
dimensions are most imposing being a little 
more than seventy-eight by sixty-eight inches. 
It is rather naive Orientalism, English, and 
very full of the feeling of the time. 

As for the bed, it is supreme. Sometime 
you must see it at the Metropolitan in its 
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blue brocade draperies, but that you might 
judge the perfection of the proportions and 
get the full effect of the carving it was 
necessary to show it to you this way. 

The last illustration, the little card-table, is 
a far-away American interpretation of the 
“Chinese taste,” but it is very charming and 
attractive and quite interesting in line. 

Chippendale, first of the master cabinet- 
makers, how do you like him? He was a 
successful man of affairs as well as an artist; 
he had the instinct that made his art pay. 
They say he used to serve tea at his shop— 
today it would be a studio—in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and that those who came to drink 
remained to pay. Can you “pretend” some 
of his patrons? I can. Not Walpole because 
then he was buying old ebony chairs for Straw- 
berry Hill. But perhaps the author of Clarissa 
Harlowe, and the greater Samuel for where 
there was tea there was Dr. Johnson. Can’t 
you see him, sitting at ease in a Gothic arm- 
chair, and thundering out his invariable, ‘Sir, 
I do not agree with you!” Perhaps Boswell 
came along to cheapen the wares with his 
Scotch thrift. Or David Garrick fresh from 
playing Hamlet at Drury Lane, and the witty, 
fascinating Mrs. Thrale, and, with her, modest 
Fanny Burney, later to write “Evelina.” But 
try as | may I cannot get Oliver Goldsmith 
into the picture. Poor Noll! I don’t believe 
he ever had money enough to go there. 
Wouldn’t it all be interesting? No. 60, St. 
Martin’s Lane! I like to think of this artist, 
this man whose dream came through a multi- 
tude of business, and made his work the most 
lasting influence of English furniture. 

























































BOOKS IN A BOOKCASE 
(Continued from page 91) 

spiritual likeness, a congeniality rather than 
a similarity of topic. In such a classification 
Chaucer may stand next to Robert Frost, “Le 
Pecheur D’Islande’’ beside Conrad’s “Victory,” 
but always the grouping is governed by a sense 
of kinship between books. A volume in prose 
may be better fitted to stand next to a book of 
verse than is another book of verse. Books on 
widely different subjects may be side by side 
because of a certain likeness even in divergence 
—such are the subtleties of this arrangement. 

My objection to the Dinge’s placement of 
books is that she has no guiding principle, no 
fine feeling for kinship, for color, or even for 
height. She dusts and puts back the volumes 
as though they were so many wooden blocks in- 
stead of the dear accumulation of years. That 
old, delightful reprobate, Benvenuto Cellini, 
she places next to the stoical Marcus Aurelius. 
“Alice in Wonderland” rubs shoulders with 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth in two 
volumes; an unexpurgated, English edition of 
George Moore’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Young Man”’ 
and Thomas a Kempis stand side by side, and 
Oscar Wilde hobnobs with that stern moralist,. 
Thomas Carlyle. Truly, the Dinge is a daring 
arranger and no respecter of persons! 

Color-schemes may come and go, pictures on 
one’s walls vary, but one’s books remain the ex- 
pression of a soul’s growth, the mirror of a life- 
time. And much may be told of one’s standard 
of values, of one’s perceptions, of the very es- 
sence of one’s personality by their arrangement. 
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Tinted Walls are Now the Vogue 


Designs and patterns on walls have had their day. Multi- 
colored treatments are passe. Good taste decrees artistic mono- 
tones and health demands the elimination of poisonous pigments. 

In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 
Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A Da Pont Product) 
decorators and home builders find the perfect combination of beauty, sanitation 
and economy. It provides the ideal back ground for home furnishings, and 
yields the much desired atmosphere of good cheer and restful 
harmony. 
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Harrisons, Inc. 
Established 1793 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
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OUR HOME means more to you today, and requires more from 

you, than ever before. You, as a housewife, serving in that great 
army which is the real home guard of America, can do your bit more 
effectively and with less effort if you have 


The House Beautiful Home Library 


This invaluable set of cloth-bound volumes, handsomely made in a 
uniform edition which has just come from the press, forms an encyclo- 
paedia of home-making from attic to cellar. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK, By Lucia Millet Baxter 

Composed of — on the laundry, home sanitation, foreign cooking, toilet ideas, 
—— and pickling, accidents and sickness, needlework, and many other vital 

ome-making subjects, and containing 18 full page illustrations in sepia, this is a book 
to flee to in almost any housekeeping emergency. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD, By Edwin Tenney Brewster and 
Lilian Brewster 

The sub-title of this volume is ‘‘Better Food at Lower Cost,” and what subject is 
now more important to the home? It is not a dry treatise on calories and proteins, 
but a helpful, common-sense discussion of the economic preparation of wholesome meals. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, By Jane Prince 

Cast in the form of letters to a bride, this book gives practical suggestions on the 
family budget, economy in the home, the weekly cleaning, the management of servants, 
and other important branches of house management. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE, By Theodore M. Clark 

_A thorough-going discussion of the treatment of stoves, furnaces, fireplaces’ water- 
pipes, roofs, woodwork, plumbing, and lighting fixtures, etc., so that physical disorders 
of the house may be prevented and expenses for repairs reduced. This volume is a 
trouble-saver for any householder. 


Although these four books are uniform in style, each is distinct 
and complete and makes a delightful gift as a separate] volume. 


Here is our offer: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE for one year ($2.50) 
and the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY ($5.00), both for $5.00—and 
only one dollar down, if you will return at once the attached coupon. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Wie a sntcncrudicieeietasmnaesann 
HREE Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find one dollar, my first payment for one year’s subscription to THs House 
BravTiru and for the House Beautiful Home Library which you are to send me postpaid 
immediately. I shall send you one dollar each month until the full price of $5.00 is paid. 
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DREERS 








will help you won- 
derfully to reduce 
the high cost of liv- 
ing. It is read by 
tens of thousands; 
professionals as well as amateurs as 
An Authoritative Guide 
to all garden work, both for Vegetables and Flowers. 


256 pages, four full page color plates, and four full page 
duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic illustra- 
tions. It lists all dependable varieties of vegetables, as 
well as the worthwhile novelties. 


A copy free if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


714-16 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




































































Radiator Obtrusiveness 
Solved With Our 


Decorative Metal Grilles 


WHy consider for a t having the 
machinery of your heating system in the 
form of radiators, always in insistent prom- 
inence? : i 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them, with 
decorative metal grilles. A 
Ways that easily convert the objectionable 
into the desirable. Ways that turn the ugly 
into the harmonious. Send for Catalog 66-A. 


“THE BEAUT-I-ATOR”’ 
The “ Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply place 


it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outside 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “ Beaut-i-ator’’ Booklet, when / 












Hist 


you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YoRK 
































By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


HELPING HOOVER IN THE HOT 


HOUSE 

AST spring many an expensive lawn was 

plowed up and planted to potatoes in a 
patriotic effort to increase the food supply. 
There is no doubt that in most such cases the 
product cost more money than it was worth at 
the price prevailing last fall, but in this period 
of food shortage the point to consider is that 
the producer thus added materially to the 
world’s food supply. In a similar way this 
winter every greenhouse should be made to 
produce real food. This will be just as worth 
while now as it was with the lawns last sum- 
mer, and the flowers and decorative plants 
may well be crowded aside for a few weeks 
to make place for the food crops. 

- Probably the most important vege- 
tables for greenhouses this winter are 
these: radishes, lettuce, beans, tomatoes 
and cucumbers. These are all suitable 
for glass-house forcing and yield products 
of value in enlarging the food supply and 
reducing the pressure on the markets. 

The chief requirements for success in 
growing radishes in the greenhouse are a 
light, fertile soil, a cool temperature and 
an abundance of sunlight. A good green- 
house soil, partly sand and clay and 
largely humus from decayed sods or old 
manure, answers very well. A tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees at night and sixty 
degrees or sixty-five degrees during the 
day—thus approximating the outdoor 
conditions of those weeks in spring when 
radishes thrive best—is desirable. The 
soil should be cooler than the air above 
so that beds without bottom heat are 
best. The sunniest part of the house 
should be chosen, because the radish will 
not do well in shade. 

The selection of the variety is also an 
important thing in radish growing. The 
kinds best for forcing are these: Early 
Scarlet Globe, Rapid Forcing, Round 
Red Forcing, Cardinal Forcing, and Giant 
Butter. These are varieties which have y 
been developed for early maturity under . 
greenhouse conditions, and will yield 
better roots than the ordinary open-air 
strains. The seed of any of these, except 
perhaps the last named, may be sown in moist 
soil in rows three inches apart, the seeds being 
one-half inch apart in the drills. The soil it- 
self should be at least four inches deep. Water 
carefully once after sowing the seeds but not 
again until the plants appear. Thereafter it 
is only necessary to water as needed,’ give 
proper ventilation and surface tillage for about 


three weeks when the crop will be about ready 
to pull. 

Lettuce is another favorite crop for the 
greenhouse. It is especially useful for growing 
in the home conservatory because it is easy to 
have a continuous succession of succulent 
heads or leaves that help greatly on the family 
table. The soil should have enough sand in it 
to let surplus water drain off easily. Other- 
wise there is danger from rot and mildew. For 
a similar reason it is desirable to water by 
subirrigation through drain tile land in the 
lower part of the soil. Ground beds are to be 
preferred to raised beds and a temperature 


ourtesy of Wilbur A. Patten. 
The greenhouse grown tomatoes are far superior to the 


green-picked southern fruits. 


ranging from forty-five degrees at night to 
sixty degrees by day is desirable. The seed is 
generally sown in a seed bed and the young 
plants transplanted when they have three or 
four leaves. 

The leaf lettuces are rather easier to grow in 
greenhouses than the heading sorts. The 
favorite variety is Grand Rapids Forcing, seed 
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of which may be sown at intervals of a month 
or more to give a continuous succession. 

Radishes are often grown between the rows 
of lettuce as they mature and may be pulled 
before the lettuce crowds them. 

Few crops yield so much food for the space 
they occupy as the string or snap beans. Con- 
sequently they are well adapted to the forcing 
house if one can give them the rather high 
temperature they require—about sixty-five 
degrees at night and seventy-five degrees by 
day. They may be planted in beds with bot- 
tom heat and crowded rather more than in the 
outdoor gardens, 

In yielding a delicious table vegetable 
that can hardly be obtained in similar 
quality in any other way the winter crop 
of greenhouse tomatoes stands alone. A 
dozen or two well-trained plants will fur- 
nish a succession of ripe fruits for months 
—such fruits as are not to be purchased 
in most markets at any price, and far 
superior to the green-picked tomatoes 
shipped in from the South. 

The highest part of the greenhouse 
should be chosen for tomatoes, as they 
do best when trained to single stems of 
considerable length. They need a soil six 
or eight inches deep with bottom heat, 
and such warm temperatures as have just 
been suggested for beans. For both to- 
matoes and beans are tropical plants 
which stand still or deteriorate unless 
they have their accustomed warmth. 

A fertile greenhouse soil made largely 
from a compost of old sods and stable 
manure thoroughly worked together is 
best for tomatoes. The plants may be 
started from seed, and shifted to 3-inch 
pots when they are quite small. As soon 
as they are well rooted they should be 
transferred to 4-inch pots to remain there 
until the first blossom buds appear. 
Then they should be set in the permanent 
bed, about fifteen inches apart each way, 
being careful of course to disturb the root 
system as little as possible. They will 
continue to grow rapidly and should be 
trained upward as single stems on strings 
running from the top of the greenhouse 
down to the base of the plants. The 

developing stem must be loosely fastened to 
the vertical string by tying with rags or raffia. 
Side shoots that start out must of course 
be pinched off. 

One of the commonest causes of failure with 
inexperienced amateurs in growing tomatoes 
lies in the lack of pollination. Outdoors the 
bees carry on this work unheeded and by 
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rece many gardeners unknown. In the winter i deta pn alta 
ra greenhouse, however, there are likely to be 
ae none of these winged carriers and the gar- 
es dener must do the work. It is simple enough 
: but absolutely ,,>cessary to the setting of the 
fruit crop. It should be done during the 
brighter hours of a sunshiny day when the 
house is very warm. Hold a watch glass or 
tablespoon below each flower and tap it 
lightly to cause the pollen to fall into the 
receptacle. Then push the collected pollen 
against the exposed stigma, so some pollen 
grains will be left upon the latter. During the 
blossoming season this pollinating process 
n must be done repeatedly as the new flowers 
open, so that as many as possible may be in- 
se duced to set fruit. 
ed A continuous but not too luxurious growth 
is necessary for the best results with green- 
ce house tomatoes. Experienced growers have 
n- found that chemical fertilizers are satisfactory i : 
ng in inducing such growth and recommend the re : xs sas aa 
gh following combination: nitrate of soda, 1} “ e °.99 
ve parts; sulphate of potash, 1 part; acid phos- Make your Flower Garden “do its bit 
dl phate, 2 parts. These are to be thoroughly LOWER gardens in these war times must meet the needs of 
t- mixed together and two ounces of the mixture the Nation’s soul as well as of its wes Never was the 
he ahead « > face soil around each plant Country in greater need of flowers and trees and growing 
worked moe = - e . » vl have b be i plants to delight the sight and lift the thoughts and cheer the heart. 
twice, first soon after the plants have become Plan and plant with a flower lover’s instinct. 
le well established and second when the first : WAGNER 
ar fruits begin to color. Wagner’s Flower Catalog LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
) ° w is 2 ric ive The 1 number is now ready with valuable suggestions to guide you in Plans and executes the land- 
; The cucumber # another _—_ that ct the iatie planting and care of roses, hardy p Hoon shrubs, Erne and scape work for private homes, 
satisfactory results in the home forcing house. trees for every decorative purpose. This book will be mailed to you without cost estates, clubs, etc., and for 
ir One sh Id “h > for it the highest part of the : or obligation, bringing with it the assurance of success with things that will make public institutions, schools, 
ne should choose 10 oie P . your surroundings a place of delight. Write today for Catalog 78. ; pape and manufactur- 
: house so that there may be plenty of room for | 9 WAGNER PARK NURSERIES Box 948 _ Sidney, Ohio [ff dirt with our Landscape 
od the vines to run on supports. The best re- e Department is invited. 
ar sults are obtained from beds directly on the ce 
es ground rather than in raised benches. One 
advantage of thus growing your own winter ‘ “3 
Y img tae rs ak liga apabeponptse as? = M ater! 9] ela Cilia Home 
2 ong, English fruits which are cellent for oi f 
3 . : I : 
of the table but are seldom seen in American ce of 200 Plans) ; 
IX markets. Such varieties as King George or 
t, Sutton’s Every Day cucumber or Sutton’s Home Plan No. 2671—Six Rooms; bath 
. . closets, room ore 
st Delicacy can be grown in the greenhouse and Materials complete $1 782 
- ill yield < ct which is a revelati . gaat 
¥ ae eee © pranract whic Ws : oe ee AVE $200 to $600. Eliminate 
'S average American consumer. nstead o these “in-between” profits. Hithest 
S if one wishes one can plant such American vari- | grade standard material and all 
eties as Arlington White Spine, Vickery’s Forc- | prices guaranteed. You can save 
y ing or Early White Spine. The latter types sell | considerable by ordering now for 
: ‘tee Nelle gp shila thine ths Teall ji spring building before prices ad- 
e etter in our markets than the English sorts. vance. Delivery;when wanted. Our 
s The best soil for cucumbers is a rich sandy Ready-Cut' houses enable you to 
C loam largely composed of sods from an old pas- build with less skilled labor, no waste, quicker time. Or not Ready-Cut if << 






preferred. 100,000 customers. Write for Free Book of 200 plans; model farm- 
homes, new conveniences. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. iricinn ene 
EELS 





ture. The seeds may well be planted be- 
tween rows or lettuce at spaces of about two 











3 or three feet apart and if there are many rows 
six feet between the rows. The plants must z : Free Barn Book, describes 

be k hie Siinaiiesie ated bie triton Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back practical, economical barns 
. e kept growing vigorously and be trained to cael exatieeaiialin — 

. e . é le in. 

t vertical supports or trellises as soon as they | Serene Oh. Beneepett lows Pnsnerienkcosiicestoetend es eibatsleion 29537) 
begin to run. For this purpose they may be | sense et 5c RR A EN ama aaa ae tamnnaa na ee 

ie afi naa a Pt REE ea GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6638 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
tied loosely with raffia at fre quent Interv als | Gentlemen: Please send me Free books checked below: fot NLR Saree as eine Ae PL is 
| to wires or other supports provided for the Gordon-Van Tine Barn and Out-build- Bldg. Material Book of Home 

El gome Plans ing Plan Book O Catalog Conveniences GR ie i tiie eee 


purpose. It is absolutely necessary to pollen- | 
ize the fruiting blossoms which is easily done | 
by taking a pollen-bearing flower, turning | 
back the petals and pushing the anthers 





against the stigma of the fruiting blossom. 
In the large greenhouses of professional grow- 
ers, hives of bees are kept for this purpose. 

The spaces under the benches serve admi- 
rably for forcing the roots of asparagus and 
rhubarb or for blanching the stalks of endive 
and Witloof chicory. There are also great 
possibilities in growing the ever-bearing straw- 
berries and other fruits. 





The Inside of the House 


Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consist- 
ing of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as the magazine, 
is now ready for distribution at 50 cents 


Our first volume of reprints, ‘‘Of What Shall I Build My House?’’ 
has proved so popular at the same price that it has run into a 
second edition. 

Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth 
ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. If you 
order today you may be spared future regrets. Address, 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Dept. R Three Park Street Boston 

















Get the Spring Building Number of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— 
the February issue—and begin to plan for that house you are going to 


| buy-as soon as prices are normal again. 






















THE SEED ANNUALS 


HE most attractive winter garden crop is that of the seed annuals 

which are sent out soon after New Year’s day. These are really of 
greatest value to every progressive gardener, giving him an excellent 
idea of the newest products of horticultural art. One should be sure to 
get not only the catalog of one’s favorite dealer but also those of several 
others. Every important firm has certain specialties which are worth 
considering, and many novelties are introduced by only one seed house. 
Consequently it is worth while to study many catalogs and to distribute 
one’s orders at least widely enough to take advantage of the strains 
offered by the specialists. 

THE ROSE CATALOGS 

The new types of ever-blooming roses are rapidly making the queen 
of flowers the one satisfactory plant for the all-summer garden. It is 
easy to have the j iti 
that is possible with very few other flowers. Roses are favorites with 
many plant growers who make a specialty of growing them, and so there 
are numerous rose catalogs which are full of valuable information to all 
rose lovers. The pot-grown roses now offered may be planted whenever 
the ground is not frozen,—one great advantage of the rose over other 
flowers. 





SPRAYING OUTFITS 


Winter spraying of dormant trees and shrubs has become a necessary 
feature in most gardens, orchards and home grounds where there are 
trees or shrubs liable to injury by scale and other insects or fungous 
diseases. In most cases experience has shown that such spraying is of 
benefit in other ways than that of checking this particular pest in mind. 
Lime-sulphur and such forms of miscible oils as scalecid are the stand- 
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they can be prepared at home. To apply these one needs some kind 
of spraying machine, which may be simply a small hand sprayer or a 
large power machine, with all gradations between. Catalogs giving 
full information are available for the asking. 


MIDWINTER BLOSSOMS 


In the florists’ windows one sees at this season many attractive plants 
for home decoration. Among the flowering sorts there are Azaleas, 
Cyclamens, lady’s slippers and other orchids, Cinerareas, Begonias, 
lilies-of-the-valley and various other beautiful blossoms. Among the 
foliage plants there are ferns in great variety, notably the bird’s-nest 
fern and the various forms of maiden-hair and crested ferns, as well as 
bay trees and boxwoods, blue spruces in pots and many other attractive 
kinds. There are also fruiting orange trees in pots, lilies and irises 
in bloom, and lovely potted roses in great variety. These living plants 
are much more desirable as presents than cut flowers because they last 
so much longer. 





NEW PLANTS OF MERIT 


One of the most interesting phases of gardening is the hunt for new 
things worth growing. Out of the great number of novelties introduced 
each year there are many which are desirable for almost any garden. 
The slowness with which most of these find their way to the average 
gardens is an indication either of lack of alertness or undue caution on 
the part of the planting public. Such lovely flowers as the Mallow 
Marvels, the Butterfly Bushes, the new kinds of baby rambler roses, 
and many other novelties of recent years deserve more general dis- 
persal than they yet have had. There are many newer plants than 
these also to be considered, such as the white and yellow jasmines, the 
new Senecio Pulcher, the recent sorts of Clematis and other novelties of 











ard winter sprays. 





Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 





DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


DWARF CHERRY TREES 
Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Cc. C. McKay, Mgr. Box H, Geneva, N. Y. 





Send today for booklet of 


Special Offers 


Contains just the groups you 
need to beautify your place 





EREIN are expert selections of 
the best groups for Home Use 
Fruit Collections, Appetizing Small 
Fruits, Shrubs for Foundation Planting, 
Rare Evergreens, Flower Boundaries, Shade 
Trees, etc. Intimate gardening advice and 


many sketches of plans for plant- 
ing make this a most waning A 
booklet. ¢ o> \ 


HICKS 


Nurseries 


Box B 
Westbury, 
Long Island 
Phone 68 


Hicks Big 
Trees Save 
10 years 



















These may be obtained ready prepared easier than 


merit. 
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Behed. Superbly printed in colors. Contains: 
0 home planters on how to 


HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 116. 


NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ———> 
rt advice 
grow roses and other plants. 
Ire FREE. Tells allabout our famous stock. Write today. 
New Castle, Ind. 





HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


A bpm ye e bags ~¥y telling hemnd =s do FREE 
and how to Also a 130-page cat: Wel 

Will i + you do 1 Aiso your me. 1 Write a: 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept. 9, 
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one anywhere. 
yy and new Rs i. re sorts, the cream of 


Roses’’ known as 
years. ay e delivery § 


anywhere rite is 


for 1918. It’s FREE. 


the amateur. 
flowers and tells how to grow them. Edition — 
Established 1850. 





NGEEROSES| |/ 


I ararece hashes, onewn reat forevery- 
hag an y time. Ol id favorites 


=p world’s peetetene. beat for et 


© copy o 
y Our “‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
I 


llustrates wonderful *‘Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog—it’s the lifetime ee yy mew of 

the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. 
A practical work on rose and flower culture for 
Bescribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 


'0 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.., Box 172, West Grove, Pa, 








Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


\ —~ is a book of 112 pages, 30 of which 


are full page illustrations (13 in nat- 
ural color). It is really a treatise on the 
hardy garden, containing information on 
upward of 500 varieties of Peonies (the most 
. complete collection in existence), Lemoine’s 
new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and 
Lilacs, and the Irises (both Japanese and 
German) of which I have all the newer in- 
troductions as well as the old-time favorites. 
Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition may secure a 
complimentary copy if they send me their name and address. 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 








125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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jee kinds. 15 bulbs $1. 15 bulbs $2 

originated the new Millionaire and 
a af 500 others. The most 
wonderful dahlias in existence. “Cata- 
logues free. $ 





DAHLIAS 












GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist 


VICKS 


WESTERLY, R. I., Box H-8 













FOR_ 


GARDEN 
and FL It SC U 188) > 1918 
IT 's FREE Several New Features. WRITE TODAY 
Based on our experience as the 
oldest mail order seed concern and largest 























growers of Asters and.other seeds in America. 
500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 

ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 
successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will gladly 
include ene booklet, ‘‘A Liberty Garden.” 
Both are absolutely free. 


i Send ‘> your copies today, before you forget. 
x ‘ AMES VICK’S SONS 






9 Stone Sent. Rochester, N. ¥ 
— The Flower City 




















AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 




























Ir ad 
Shrubs and 
Plants UR ability to supply 
trees, shrubs and 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. 
Buy nursery stock 
grown at Andorra. 
Andorra 
Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


Our catalog, 
“Suggestions for 
Effective Planting,’’| 
on request. | 


Box 230 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 84) 

of the double one called for in the plumbing 

specifications, and for the bathroom a much 

more attractive bath tub and lavatory were 

selected. 

Placing the order for the plumbing fixtures* 
was done ahead of time to allow the plumbing 
contractor opportunity to have the proper 
measurements made for his part of the work. 
Plumbers have a habit, too, of running back 
and forth for this and that when at work. 
They can do nothing without their pet 
monkey wrenches, and they always contrive 
to leave them at home when they come to 
work. So a little planning ahead ought 
to save some of these excursions after lost 
tools. And with the present soaring market, 
orders ought to be placed as soon as possible. 

Then came the question of shingles for the 
roof. In Newton, wooden shingles for roofs 
are not permitted by the building laws. 
Slate was first considered because of its 
durability but Miss Readers’ Service had an 
objection to the apparent sameness that 
most slate roofs have. They have a tendency 
to look too symmetrical and too even in color. 
So she went shopping again. 

She found just what she wanted.f It is 
called rough thick brown weathering slate 
and makes an ideal roof. These shingles have 
a rough uneven finish and an almost endless 
variety of shades,—soft grays, several different 
browns, gray-greens, brown-greens and a 
few brown-purples. They are laid on with no 
particular regard to the matching of colors, 
but just as they happen to come from the 
quarries. As they are of random widths, a 
most picturesque roof is possible with them. 
A very pleasing feature of this kind of roof 
is its improvement with age. The colors 
grow mellow with time and take on some very 
beautiful tints. They will present a fine color 
contrast with the white walls of the house. 

For the exterior walls a special hand split 
cypress shinglet has been selected. These 
shingles are submitted to a creosoting process 
which preserves the wood against insects 
and prevents the ravages of snow and rain. 
They come already stained, but as ours are 
to be pure white, a light coat of whitewash 
will have to be applied after they have been 
put on to remove the marks of handling. 

The ordinary wooden shingle has its faults 
as every one knows, one of the worst being its 
tendency to rot around the nails, permitting 
the shingles to loosen. The elements are 
none too kind to them either. An old style 
wooden shingled wall requires patching every 
now and then and this is a bother, not to men- 
tion the bad appearance of a patched roof. 

To be continued 


Synopsis. The preceding chapters in the November 
and Decemberissues contain anaccount of howand why 
we decided to build the first of the contemplated series 
of “House Beautiful Homes.” Miss Readers’ Service 
volunteers to act in the capacity of owner and supervi- 
sor. We buy a lot after looking at many. Miss Readers’ 
Service arranges for the financing of the building. The 
cellar is dug and made ready for the foundation. 


* Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
t Old English Slate Quarries, Boston, Mass. 
oe Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
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The Importance of Good Flooring 


is equally great whether for the floors of a modest bung- 
alow, a “‘homey’’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ue (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Works Easy—Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 


We are not ar- 
guing that Tupelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome * 
rooms in every 
house for whicha 
hardwood floor is 
an unnecessary 
erpense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 
considered. 

It is for such 
rooms and_ such, 
houses that Tupelo 
Flooring ideally 
*“fills the bill.’’ 

Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an “‘involved’’ grain by scientists. 
This makes it so extremely dough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 
to the best hardwoods. 

You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and “‘kick up’’ its grain. 
And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 

Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 
pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, not only for flooring, but also 
for interior finish. 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Hease address nearest office to you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg.,Jacksonville,Fla. 4 











Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect) 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for Fine Flooring az:d Interior Finish 












































Christmas Eve On Beacon Hill By RicHARD BoWLAND KIMBALL 


‘At a step, we were in another world—a world of faery, a world of beauty, a world of 
faith. The streets were crowded — groups moving slowly and differently than they would 
move in the light of common day. Candles beyond counting in the windows, Della Robbia 
Madonnas or painted medieval ecclesiastical carvings fastened to the old house-walls, green 
wreaths on_the old white doors, Christmas trees behind the panes; and moving among the 
groups, church choirs, led by trumpeters, stopping and singing before the houses old carols.” 

For lovers of Boston and old New England —for all who have ever felt the spirit of Christmas — this 
little reprint from THE House BEAuTIFUL for December is published. 


CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED, 15 CENTS, POSTPAID 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ee “ THREE PARK STREET, BosTON. 
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LAMPS OF. USE AND BEAUTY 
(Continued from page 76) 


this wood, does not seem either particularly 
logical or elegant they are better painted or 
decorated. They may simply be painted and 
then lined about the turning with a harmoniz- 
ing or contrasting color, or, as their forms are 
usually classical, they would be excellent with 
an Adam design on the bowl, or medallions, in 
addition to the lining. Before painting, the 
finish should be rubbed down with fine sand 
paper, so that the color will take well and 
evenly. 


PEDESTAL Lamps 


The best of the pedestal lamps are naturally 
those of faithful period styles because they are 
the best designed, but there is nevertheless an 
almost bewildering array of attractive things 
_ of modern origin. 

A word of caution has already been‘given as 
to the appropriate employment of period 
lamps, and one would think that flagrant and 
evident incongruity would naturally be 
avoided. Yet, I have before me a photograph 
of a particularly ornate lamp and a frivolous 
bust ornamenting (?) a bulbous Jacobean 
table in a dignified Tudor hall. Pedestals of 
simple classical style will accord with Georgian 
or Colonial furniture and often with the cor- 
responding classical periods in France and 
Italy. An Adam pedestal I have seen is 
practically (and naturally) the same as Louis 
Seize in contour and detail. 

The Colonial pedestal lamps with frosted 
and cut glass shades and suspended prisms are 
excellent and too well known to need illustra- 
tion. Another lamp of somewhat kindred 
character, but of vase shape, may, however, 
be found interesting. It stands upon the 
corner of a chest of drawers and throws a 
brilliant light down upon the designing table 
at which I am now writing. This was a 
simple modern lamp in dull brass, but its 
excellent Colonial shape suggested the adding 
of the present petticoat of prisms. The shade 
is of plain rose porcelain, casting a warm glow 
about the room, but the inside being of pure 
white the direct light is unaffected. The 
prisms were put on by a first-class lighting- 
fixture factory at a cost of two or three dollars, 
and it will be noted that, instead of these being 
attached as usual to the rim beneath the 
shade, I had them placed lower, where they 
in no way interfere with the light. 

The mahogany pedestals -are generally of 
simple contour, being based on the good old 
Colonial Classic, and are among the best 
reasonably priced lamps for sitting- and bed- 
rooms. Being, however, so frequently used, 
they need a rather unusual but appropriate 
shade to give them originality. Two mahog- 
any standards with decorated paper shades 
are shown. 

The mahogany pedestals may be painted 
and decorated. For rooms in the “modern” 
style they are excellent in strong colors, 
striped around the turning in black, deep blue 
or white and with shades to match. 

Pedestal lamps sometimes have an accom- 
panying figure as has one of the charming 
little boudoir lamps illustrated. 


t fitness, as every lamp and shade is 
designed each for the other, agreeing 
perfectly in color, form and design. 


A lighted lamp is the most cc nspicuous object 
in a room; it should be a thing of beauty 


in complete harmony with if surroundings 
EDWARD Il. 
CHINESE ARTS AND DECORATIONS 
5 West Fifty-sixth Street, NEVV YORK 


x Xs e 
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FARMER® 














Tired Out 
Before the Day’s Work Has Really Begun 


Ten o’clock—you’ve just finished the morning’s 
sweeping and you’re tired out! Your back aches. 
Your arms are tired. 

Stop it today! Get a Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
Do as thousands of other women do. Save time, 
energy, health. 

Light, easy running, saving on carpets; does your 
sweeping in one-halfthe time with one-tenth the effort. 

Bissell's “*Cyco” Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers are 
$3.25 to $6.25; Vacuum’ Sweepers $6.00 to $12.50— 
depending on style and locality. 

At dealers everywhere. Get one today. Book- 
let on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too 


A 
BISSELV 
Makes 
Sweeping 
Easy 
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Among modern things are pedestal lamps 
which have been more or less based on period 
styles but which are sufficiently non-com- 
mittal for use in most situations. 


Various DESIGNS 


It would scarcely be fair to apply the word 
novelty to many of these lamps, because 
while they are unusual they also possess 
dignity and value. The central example of 
the groups of three Chinese lamps, where a 
figure is employed as a base, is of this char- 
acter. So also are others in which dainty 
western figures, Chinese Foo dogs and other 
objects have been utilized in the same way. 

Wrought iron standards are of excellence 
when well designed. 

I also recall a handsome brass affair where 
the base was a pan, with feet, from the centre 
of which arose a plain standard branched for 
three lights under a metal shade and with a 
lifting handle at the top. This would be very 
good for a library or living-room of strong, 
dignified character. 


CANDELABRA, TORCHERES AND STANDARD 
LiGHTs 


Candelabra have always played an impor- 
tant part in interior furnishing and they are 
of equal use today. They are of special 
appropriateness with floors of marble, mosaic 
and tile, and decorated or sand-finished walls. 

Smaller and simpler but still beautiful 
candelabra or standard lights might find many 
uses in our modern life. 

The ubiquity of the standard piano lamp 
has rather discredited all varieties of the 
floor-lamp with people of individuality unless 
it and its shade are unusual. Certainly the 
candelabra with several candles, or with elec- 
tric candles, or with the lantern top, possesses 
far greater distinction. 

The problem of lighting the dining-table 
more fully than by the use of candles and 
without “things hanging down from the ceil- 
ing’ has been much debated. The writer 
suggests that it is immediately solved by 
placing near the table one or two such can- 
delabra. They are of equal use for the illu- 
mination of desks and study tables, and for 
the bringing into additional relief of some 
special. feature of decoration, such as an 
unusually handsome cassone or chest, a valu- 
able tapestry or picture. In a rather dusky 
corner of a library, such a light with electric 
candles, quickly switched on, would prove of 
value in consulting the volumes. 

Such standards, whether of metal or wood, 
plain, painted or decorated, may either be 
simple and attractive or of great beauty. 
Appropriateness in the use of the latter is of 
course necessary; i. €., a magnificent lighting 
arrangement naturally should not be used to 
illuminate an inconsiderable desk or table. 

For constant work the shaded lamp would 
prove more useful than the candelabrum, and 
an unusual shade would redeem it from the 
commonplace. The practical reading-lamp is 
often a great convenience. 


SHADES 


The principal requisites are that shades 
should be in harmony of likeness or contrast 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


N the December House BEAuTiIFUL the Readers’ 

Service announced a new department to be known 
as the Real Estate Bureau which is to serve as a 
clearing house for the exchange of homes. A full 
description of its aims and methods will be found on 
page 51 of the preceding issue and we hope that our 
readers will take advantage of this opportunity to 
make known their wants and to satisfy the wants of 
others by a free use of this column. Descriptions of 
property desired or for sale should be in our hands by 
the 5thof the month preceding theissue in whichinser- 
tion is to be made, and all correspondence should be 
addressed tothe Real Estate Bureau, Readers’ Service, 
The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

It gives us pleasure to print the following requests 
which have been sent us for this number: 

An instructor in a well-known boys’ school wishes 
to purchase twenty-five acres of farm land bordering 
alake within about 100 miles of Boston, as a site for 
a boys’ camp. There must be from three to four 
acres of level cleared land and a pure water supply. A 
good water frontage of at least one hundred yards is 
also desirable. For buildings, the instructor would 
like a six- or seven-room house and a sizable barn. 
The situation preferred is one five or six miles from a 
village or railroad and the locality that of southern 
Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont or western Mass- 
achusetts. The camp is to accommodate from 30 to 
40 boys who will live in tents. The price offered for 
the right place is $3,000 to $5,000 cash. 

Another interesting request comes from one of our 
subscribers in the middle West who was born and 


‘reared in Massachusetts and who asks us to help her 


in finding an old New England home so that she may 
come back and settle again in the country she loves. 
If you will turn to a copy of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
for July, 1917 you will see on page 102 just the kind 
of a house this lady is looking for. 

Not all of our readers are looking for homes 
Here is one who has a home to sell. Her house and 
lot are located in Livonia, Livingston County, New 
York, in the beautiful Genesee Valley, 24 miles by 
state road from Rochester. The lot is 120 feet front 
by 180 feet deep. There is one-half acre of land, with 
fruit trees, shrubs, etc., and cement walks. The house 
has living-room, music-room, dining-room, kitchen 
and den on first floor, all finished in hardwood, and 
threebedrooms and store-room on second floor. There 
are two large-sized piazzas and garage with basement. 
The price asked for this property is $5,000. 

Another reader of THe House BeautiFut offers 
for sale her home in Newton, Massachusetts. The 
lot is a corner one, containing 11,000 square feet, and 
the twelve-room house modern Colonial in type. 
It has been newly papered and painted, has open 
plumbing, steam heat and hardwood floors. There 
are both fruit and shade trees on the place. The 
owner would rent the house for $80 a month fur- 
nished, but prefers to sell for $10,000. 

We regret that space permits us only to mention 
two further opportunities which came to hand too 
late for more complete description. 

A fully equipped and thoroughly established tea 
house, gift and antique, shop located on the principal 
motor highway between New York and Boston is 
offered for sale. The house is old Colonial with all 
modern improvements. An investment of about 
$10,000 would be required. 

An orange and fruit grove located near Arcadia, 
Florida, contains fifty acres of land, a seven-room 
house, barn and other farm buildings, and is offered 
for sale for $25,000. 
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After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, ‘‘The 
pride of the permanent home,’’ remains today the world’s premier hardwood. 
(And everybody knows it.) OAK is the first hardwood you naturally think of, 
and it is the last for which you will ever relinquish your inherited preference. 


GOOD OAK 


FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, a critical insistence and a special order if need be. ‘“There 


is no finer family possession than a few examples of fine cabinet-work in Oak, 


>>? 


‘that stately companion of culture. 


%) 


Oak Furniture is “‘a natural heirloom. 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


know about Oak. Ask them any sort of question. Ask them for literature. Please address 


Room 1413, 14 Main Street 


Memphis, Tenn. 











OOD, YET SOFT AS SATIN TO THE TOUCH. 


AN ENDURING HARDW: 


NATURAL TONE A RICH, WARM BROWN. “A JOY TO THE EYE.” 


ITS 
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RED GUM ‘2ane7. IN CALIF ORNIA 
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1 iankeat Dining-Room in Red Gum, Residence of Prank R. Destin, Rug. Eiboard G. Bolles, Archt.,.Sen Prancisco, Cal. Wh Rencldes? | 
| Write for Samples (GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. &2,222%ia’ MEMPHIS, TENN. rite fr ns 














HOTEL MARSEILLES 


NEW YORK 


q A charmingly situated hotel right at the Subway 
entrance at BROADWAY and ro3rd Street. 


Away from the noise and excitement of lower Broadway you 
will enjoy a pleasant sleep and awake each morning to a delight- 
ful and inspiring view of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


Rates for rooms for 1 person, with private bath, $2.00 per day 
and upwards; 2 rooms and bath, $3.50 per day upwards. 


Club breakfasts, 35c up; also a la carte. 
Write for booklet. M. E. BURKE, Manager. 
il ll — a 





Hotel St. Charles 


(FIREPROOF) 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
St. Charles Place to New Jersey Ave. 
Always open. Capacity 500, with 12-story fireproof 
addition. Sun parlors and enclosed porches. Hot 
and cold sea water in all baths. Orchestra of soloists. 
Special winter rates. Golf privileges. Automobile 
bus meets all trains. Booklet upon request. 

NEWLIN HAINES CO. 
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If you would be ‘‘in the movement” 


dance the newest dance a month before it becomes popular; dine in Bohemia before 
it realizes it is Bohemia and charges admission; know what to see at the theatre, hear 
at the opera, buy at the bookshop, and on no account miss at the galleries—fill in and 
send in the coupon for five months of VANITY FAIR, at $l—and even six, if 


ou mail the coupon now. 
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Amusing women read VANITY FAIR 


because it keeps them au courant of all the things one talks about—the gossip of the 
theatre and opera—the new movements in arts and letters—the latest in sports and 
salons—the smartest in dogs and motors—the gayest in dances and fashions—the 
latest tip on where to dine, to dance, to drop in for cigarettes, coffee and celebrities. 


Clever men read VANITY FAIR 


because it knows the world, and loves it, and laughs at it. Because it is too witty to 
be foolish and altogether too wise to be wise. Because it isn’t afraid to buy the best 
work of our young writers, artists and dramatists. And because it prints such adorable 
pictures of Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


The most successful of the new magazines 


Take your favorite theatrical magazine ; add your favorite humorous periodical ; stir 
in The Sketch and The Tatler of London; pour in one or two reviews of modern 
art ; sprinkle with a few indocr dances and outdoor sports ; dash with a French 
flavoring; mix in a hundred or so photographs, portraits, and sketches; add a dozen 
useful departments; throw in a magazine of fashion and one of literature; season 


with the fripperies and vanities of New York—and you will have VANITY FAIR. 


THE HOUSE BEAU TTRIL 






Just Say to Yourself 


luncheon. 


intellectual 


25 cents a copy 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 


**I owe it to my family and friends to 
go through life with my mind open; 
to keep my sympathies warm; to re- 
maininconstant touch with the new- 
est and liveliest influences inlife. I 
won't be stodgy! I won't be provin- 
ciall I refuse to become—whether 
or socially—a blight at 
won't kill a dinner party 
stone dead ten minutes before the 
entree. Therefore, I will risk a single 
dollar and subscribe to Vanily Fair. 


$3 a year 
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Orange and grape fruit grove lo- | 
cated near Arcadia on the Peace | 
River in De Soto County, Florida. 
Vhis is high pine land, about twenty 
miles from the Gulf, with an all year 
healthful climate, unsurpassed. 

Property contains fifty acres, thir- 
ty-four set with orange and grape 
fruittrees, some bearing, remainder 
abouttobear. Four acres rich muck 
and for truck gardening. Balance 
of land good but uncleared. Flow- 
ing stream on property. 

Improvements consist of seven 
room house, barn, and all necessary 
farm buildings and two good wells. 
Grove is ouly seven miles from Ar- 
cadia; two and a half miles from 
stations on two railroads. Good 
churches aud schools. ; 

Ideal location for anyone wanting 
toown grove, Price. $25.000. Part |, 
cash—balance on mortgage. Owner 
on property after January 1, 1918. 
Address, Arcadia, The House Beautiful 











3Park Street - ~- Boston,Mass | 
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with the lamp and appropriate to the sur- 
roundings. 

Such a variety of styles, shapes and mate- 
rials are illustrated that one may easily find 
a good model for any lamp, but a few words 
of caution are necessary. 

The pattern, scale and spirit of lamps and 
shades must not be incongruous—if one is 
conventional in design and the other natural- 
istic, the spirit in each is opposed and the 
divergence will annoy; or if the pattern in one 
is larger than in the other, this will prove 
equally exasperating. 

Shades of cretonne are often in themselves 
attractive, but if dark or heavy they shut off 
too much light. An appropriate one is shown 
in one of the boudoir lamps. 

Shades should not come down too low on 
the lamp. In the group of lamps in their 
environment note the rather clumsy appear- 
ance given by this fault in the second example 
as compared with the others. Nor, on the 
other hand, should they stand too high, as a 
skimpy appearance will then result. The 
lines of shade and lamp together should make 
a graceful and pleasing contour. 

The hint may be given that if one wishes 
unusual and handsome brocades, etc., for 
shades,- the place to find them is among 
upholstery silks at the decorators’ shops. 


Finally, with such a wealth of material at 
hand we should have little difficulty in pro- 
viding ourselves with lamps of use and beauty, 
and it is hoped that this consideration of the 
subject may be helpful when it is necessary 
to secure ‘‘new lamps for old.” 


MODERN CHINA FOR THE TABLE 
(Continued from page 99) 


proportion and a fine feeling for beauty of line, 
and the velvety white and ivory grounds are 
never overloaded with color or buried under 
too heavy layers of gold ornamentation, but 
its translucency is rather heightened by bands 
of color or rims of gold. Indeed, the achieve- 
ments in color—the Chinese blue, “craftsman 
brown,” clear greens and other fine tones give 
evidence of real artistic endeavor. A Chinese 
Chippendale motive called the “Ming” pattern 
is particularly attractive, having a Wedgwood- 
gray conventional border with inset panels of 
birds, while the central motif is quite Oriental 
in feeling, showing a branch of plum blossoms 
with decorative butterflies hovering about. 
Another dinner and tea set shows a decoration 
of solid bands of Chinese blue on an ivory 
ground, the band being intersected at inter- 
vals with panels showing a conventionalized 
basket of flowers in raised enamel. This 1s 
handled in such a way that the decoration is 
quite flat accentuating the beauty of form and 
heightening its artistic effect. 

The Syracuse pottery has also become well 
known for its durability and well chosen 
patterns. It specializes in hotel china but 
some people employ it for use in their homes 
on account of its wearing quality. It is rather 
heavy in weight and therefore loses the quality 
of daintiness which most lovers of pottery 
admire, but it has, nevertheless, a distinct 
place of its own in this country. 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 


|! has long been the desire of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL editors to give some space in 
every issue to the consideration of books which 
deal with special subjects in the field covered 
by the magazine, but even such notices as 
have occasionally appeared in the form of 
brief reviews seem now to be crowded out by 
more important editorial material, and it has 
therefore become the privilege of the Readers’ 
Service to take over this matter of books and 
to make of it a regular department for the 
purpose not only of recommending the pur- 
chase of selected books, but of accommodating 
House BEAUTIFUL readers by offering the 
books for sale at regular prices. 

Commencing with this issue, therefore, the 
Readers’ Service will print, each month, a 
list of good books on subjects pertaining to 
house planning, building, furnishing and 
decorating, as well as those on gardening and 
collecting. This list is by no means com- 
prehensive, but it is selective and contains 
only books which have been approved by the 
Readers’ Service. Any of them may be 
ordered direct from this office but cash must 
be sent with all orders. If further informa- 
tion is desired concerning any of the books 
on this list it may be obtained by writing to 
the Readers’ Service Department, The House 
Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HousE PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author Price 


The Honest House Goodnow and Adams $3.00 
One Hundred Country Houses Aymar Embury 11 3.00 
The Livable House—Its Plan 


and Design Aymar Embury 11 2.50 
Practical Book of Architecture C. Matlack Price 6.00 
Practical Homes 1.00 
The Average Man’s Home 1.00 
Ideal Homes in Garden Com- 

munities 1.00 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


The New Interior Hazel H. Adler 3.00 


The House in Good Taste Elsie de Wolfe 2.50 
Historic Styles in Furniture Virginia Robie 3.50 
Planning and Furnishing the 

Home Mary J. Quinn 1.00 
Practical Book of Period Furni- 

ture Eberlein and McClure 6.00 
Interior Decoration for the 

Small House Amy L. Rolfe 1.25 

J1OUSEKEEPING 
Care of a House Clark 1.50 
The Healthful House Robertson and 
O'Donnell 2.00 
The Nutrition of a Household Edwin and Lilian 
Brewster 1.00 

Letters to a Young House- 

keeper Prince 1.35 
Housekeeper’s Handy Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.10 

GARDENING 

Practical Landscape Garden- 

ing Robert B. Cridland 1.50 
Garden Guide 75 
Milady’s House Plants 1.00 
The Livable House—Its Gar- 

den Ruth Dean 2.50 
Plants for Landscape Plant- 

ing Albert D. Taylor .50 
How to Make the Garden Pay Morrison and Brues 75 


Little Gardens for Boys and 

Girls Higgins I 
Our Mountain Garden Mrs. Theo. Thomas 1.50 
Practical Flower Garden Helena R. Ely 2 
Principles of Vegetable Gar- 


dening Bailey 1.60 
ARTS AND CRAFTS = 

Early American Craftsmen Walter A. Dyer 2.50 

The Lure of the Antique Walter A. Dyer 2.40 

By-Paths in Collecting Virginia Robie 2.50 


The Quest of the Colonial Robert and Eliza- 
beth Shackleton 2.40 
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Planning to Build? 
Then Get This Valuable 


Country House Number 
FREE 


IFTY or more recent Country Houses—the 

work of leading architects throughout the 
country—are illustrated in the October Number 
of The Architectural Record—more than 100 
illustrations and floor plans, showing houses of 
all sizes and styles. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and sug- 
gestions which will help you to determine the best type 
of house to be erected; the most convenient arrange- 
ment of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnish- 
ings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best current work in the various 
types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more 
illustrations; while in the business section are described 
the latest and best building materials, as well as the 
furnishings and specialties which add so much of com- 
fort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER This valuable Country House 


Number will be sent free—also 
the November and December issues—if you subscribe 
now to start with January. You will thus receive 15 
attractive numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 


To accept this offer, please mail 
the coupon promptly. 


The Architectural Record 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Send me free your October Country House Number, 
and the issues of November and December, and enter 
my subscription for one year beginning January, for 
which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60: cents for Canada, 
$1.90 for Foreign.) 


H. B.-1-18 


Name 


Address. - -- 








in the roof of this beautiful 
residence of Mr. Kinsella, 
Buffalo, N. Y.,arethe pattern 
known as the Imperial Closed 
Shingle. (See detail of design 


more clearly shown in border 
of this advertisement.) 


Consult your architect and write for our 
booklet, “The Roof Beautiful,” printed 
incolors. Itcontains views of many beau- 
tiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta 
Tiles, and is sent free upon request. _ 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 


Mfrs. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Gen. Offices: 1111-21 Monroe Bldg.,Chicago Il 










Tested 
Seeds 


O not buy inferior 

seeds for your gar- 
den, when every bit of pro- 
duction counts vitally. To 
make sure your seed will give the 
utmost in results, plant Carters Tested 
Seeds. 
James Carter & Co., London,: England, were 
among the first, if not the first seedsmen to select 
and test seed with painstaking care. Genera- 
tions of careful testing have improved old varie- 
ties and produced many new strains. 
Carters Tested Seeds have made wonderful rec- 
ords since their introduction in America. A 
trial in your garden will convince you of their 
excellence. 


Sent free on request, Carters 1918 
Catalogue ‘‘Garden and Lawn.” 


Profusely illustrated with color pages. 


Carters Tested Seeds Inc. 


110 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, England 


Teste Seeds. 
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Select ; a Heating System 
that Postpones This 


At the present high price of coal it is no joke 
when we come to the last of the coal-pile. But 
don’t be too hard on the coal man—select the 
heating system that postpones this, one that gets 
more heat out of the coal, 


Heating System is that 
system. It never lets the 
fire get any hotter than is necessary to 
keep the house between two pre-deter- 
mined temperatures. If the weather 
warms up, the Dunham System auto- 
matically opens the check damper and 
shuts down the fire. As the thermom- 


one that doesn’t WASTE 
coal, 
The Dunham Home 


pipe H HEATING 


body going near the cellar to regulate the damp- 
ers. You merely set the Dunham Thermostat 
(in the living room) as you would an alarm clock. 
The Dunham means saving of fuel by day and 
night —it means comfort 
when you return from 
afternoon calls or an even- 
ing at the theatre. 

With the Dunham Sys- 
tem no radiator will ever 
hiss, gurgle or hammer, no water will 
drip or spurt. The Dunham is a heat- 
ing system that is ever equal to the 
weather, automatic in its damper-regu- 
lation and one that prevents waste. 

Don’t wait till zero weather is upon 


eter drops, the Dunham automatically The DUNHAM you—investigate NOW. Ask your 
closes the check and opens thedampers Radiator Trap architect or heating contractor about 


that give more draft. 


j “py fundamentals of the Dun- 
The Dunham lets the heat die down Sim\#ome Heating System. 


This device is one of the the Dunham System. 


Free Booklet. Property owners, ten- 


at bedtime and raises it again at getting- Itis known the world over ants, real estate men, heating contrac- 


up time—a uniform temperature is {0 nesting engineers asthe tors, 


H ; i — is Vacuum steam heating. 
maintained during the day—all of this tonlan ensiods eeeek. 


absolutely automatically, without any- Where use it. 


architects and builders should 
read our latest book, ‘‘Dunham Heat- 
ing for the Home.” 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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Relief From Rupture 


The Brooks Rupture Agel 
ance has given relief in thou- 
sands of cases where other means 
have failed. Permits participa- 
tion in activities otherwise 
hibited. Automatic air cushion 
provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, It retains the protrusion 
at all times. Always covers the 

red spot. Clings closely, 
never slips. 
A New Invention 
Ply Rupture » Apetence 
not a truss. angerous 
springs—no hard eebber mek 
Made to measure. Sent on 
Durable, che cheap. Write for measure- EN 
BR S 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
273B State Street © Marshall, Mich. 








House Beautiful Lantern Slides 


HE Readers’ Service Department 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has prepared four excellent collections 
of lantern slides, with accompanying 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to 
House Building and Decorating. 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaf- 
let giving renting rates and full particulars 











Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AROUND THE OPEN FIRE 


(Continued from page 103) 


and ovals in the chopped nuts for Snowflake’ 
Delicious chocolate cream pepper 


Caramels. 
mints or chocolate cream drops may be made~ 
with this fondant at other times by using 
peppermint extract, making balls or small flat 
rounds and dipping with a toothpick in melt 


unsweetened chocolate, and laying on paraf- 


fin paper until cold. 
Mulled cider is prepared by, beforehand, in- 
fusing two or three pieces of stick cinnamon, — 


a little grated nutmeg, and ten cloves in a pin j 


of boiling water about one hour; then strain, — 
add sugar to taste, and when needed, add to a 
quart of hot sweet cider. 


Other dishes which may be substituted SUCe | 


cessfully for this fireside cookery are: 
Cheese Dreams 
Brown Bread Cream Toast 
Sausage or Sardine Scramble 
Crescent Park Sausage 
Tomato Rarebit 
The ‘‘very best ever’ 
made by cutting in squares, 


’ Cheese Dreams are 


thin slices of cheese between. 


diamonds, or ~ 
ovals, sandwiches of bread and butter with ~ 
Sprinkle with 


a tiny bit of cayenne or mustard if wished. 7 


Prepare the “Dreams” 


beforehand and when 


wished, brown quickly on each side in the™ 
frying pan over the coals in a little butter and : 


serve pip ng hot. 
Sausage Scramble is a delicious frying pan 


dish. Cut up in small pieces three or four 7 


sausages or a little sausage meat and brown | 


quickly. 


When crisp and well cooked pour” 


into it—fat and all—half a dozen eggs slightly © 


beaten and stir carefully until eggs are ‘“‘set”; 
add salt to taste 


A variation of this is 


obtained by adding with the eggs a spoonful § 


or two of highly seasoned stewed tomato. 


For Sardine Scramble break up slightly a 


few sardines (the number according to your = 
taste) in the frying pan in a little of the oil © 
and add half a dozen eggs and cook as above. ~ 


Cheese Scramble is also very nice for fireside 7 
Melt one half cup or more broken © 
cheese in one cup of hot milk, stirring care- % 
Season — 
to taste with salt, pepper cayenne and a lump © 
Neuchatel or cream cheese makes — 


cookery. 
fully, add six eggs and cook as above. 
of butter. 


a very delicate and delicious scramble. 
Crescent Park Sausage. 


Cook flat cakes of 7 


sausage meat and remove to a hot plate. Stir ~ 


into the remaining fat a half pint bottle of © 
cream stirring constantly until it gets hot and § 


thickened. Lay a cake of the sausage on a 


round of toast and surround with a liberal © 
If you wish, lay a hot | 


amount of sauce. 
roasted and peeled large chestnut on top. 


Brown Bread Cream Toast is also used as a — 
first course or as a substantial dessert following | 


one simple dish. Bake Boston Brown Bread 


in a large loaf the day before used, cut it im | 


halves and stand each half before the hot coals 7 
Slice off in thin shavings | 
* whichylay in a hot dish. When © 


to brown quickly. 
the ‘brown,’ 


enough is toasted, pour over it hot cream and 7 


serve at once. 


This particular variety of © 


Brown Bread Cream Toast was a favorite © 


Sunday lunch at my Grandmother's at the 7 
‘us children” 


“Farm” and prepared by ‘ 
around an open Franklin stove. 





wflake 4 
epper- @ 
made | 
using 
all flat 
elted 
paraf- 


d, in- 
amon, 
a pint 
train, 
dtoa 


1 suc- 





